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A good average of character is better than a lower 
level of character; but a good average of character 
is never reached by a man who is satisfied with a 
good average. Only the man who persistently strives 
tobe at a high level of conduct, will reach the plane 
of the average well-doer. An average is made by 
the balance between the slips and the successes. The 
slips will come of themselves. The successes are a 
result of effort. He who aims no higher than an 
average, will be sure to fall below it. 


The better a teacher is able to draw out the think- 
ing powers of the class, the better will the class be 
able to draw out the teaching powers of the teacher. 
A well-taught class recognizes a teacher’s right to be 
ignorant of some things, or to find some questions 
difficult to answer on the spur of the moment. But 
a very ordinary class has generally enough clever- 
ness and quick-wittedness in it to see the difference 
between a teacher who is mentally working toward 
the answer to a class question, and a teacher who is 
simply trying to cover up an inexcusable ignorance 
by strategy. 


Giving to a good cause is a meritorious act as far 
as it goes; but getting gain from a good cause can 
hardly be counted an act of merit. Buying a ticket 


evidence a generous spirit, when the purchaser has 
no idea of using the ticket for his own gratification. 
But when a man expects to get the worth of his 
money in the music he hears, or in the sights he sees, 
or in the supper he eats, it is folly for him to think 
of charging the cost of that entertainment to his 
charity aécount. It is properly an item in the line 
of his self-indulgence ; and just so far as he is an 
honest and truthful man he will admit that it is so. 


All of us love those whom we cannot help loving ; 
but not all of us love those who are without lovable 
traits. Yet the Divine call to us to love is a call to 
love those who need our love, rather than those who 
deserve it. The command to love our neighbor is a 
command to love him who is our neighbor whether 
we want him to besoornot. As George MacDonald 
says: “A man must not choose his neighbor; he 
must take the neighbor that God sends him.” Yet 
many a man prides himself on his Christian love 
toward those whom he deems lovely, especially if he 
thinks they love him. It is in rebuke of this standard 
of loving, and in commendation of a better one, that 
Jesus says: “ Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray for 
them that despitefully use you....If ye love them 
that love you, what thank have ye? for even sinners 
love those that love them.” And the standard that 
Jesus holds up is the standard for all of us, 


Every trial, every sorrow, every hardship, brings 
with it its temptation. No temptation, indeed, is so 
insidious, so subtile, as that which comes under another 
name—under the guise of sorrow or pain or difficulty 
or loss. Has God taken away our property or our 
dear ones? The temptation is to-turn our backs 
upon him for what seems like a needless infliction. 
Has he placed us among those who do not share our 
most serious thoughts, or give us sympathy in our 
aspirations Christward? In this lack of help from 
them in the right direction, our temptation is to look 
away from Him who seems far off and dimly recog- 
nized, and to find our enjoyment in those who seem 
near and real, and with whom we can be at home. 
But if sorrow and pain and loss and difficulty are 
temptations, so, too, is every temptation an oppor- 
tunity. It is an opportunity to trust, to do right, 
and grow stronger in our trusting and doing, as well 
as an opportunity to doubt, to do wrong, and grow 
weaker in our doubting and not-doing. “ Blessed is 
the man that endureth temptation,” and that “ over- 
cometh ” in the struggle with it ; and blessed be God 
for our opportunities of such triumph ! 


It is not just to judge a man’s life by its excep- 
tions. <A single brick, if it be an exceptional brick, 
is not “a fair test of the whole structure.” This is 
true whether the brick is far above or far below 
the average. Because a man has once in his life 
sunk down below his true character, if he has risen 
again never more to sink, it is not fair to sneeringly 
single out that blemish as a specimen of his manhood ; 
and because a man has risen once in his life to ex- 
traordinary lofty achievement, if he has fallen back 
to his own level never more to rise, it is not fair to refer 
with pride to that achiewement as a specimen of his 
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than his weakest point, when that point is involved 
in the testing, yet that weakest point may be now 
entirely eliminated from his character, leaving behind 
nothing but the ugly surface-blemish on his record; 
and while it is true that what we have done once we 
can generally do again, yet if, as a matter of fact, we 
have never succeeded in doing it again, it is not fair 
to credit ourselves with a present ability which does 
not in reality appear to exist. To ferret out past 
mistakes and fasten them on another’s character as 
its label, or to herald an isolated past achievement as 
a sample of our present power, is to reverse the first 
principle of truth, and make the exception the rule, 
How much harm and injustice are done by such 
unsound judgment! To be fair, and to make legiti- 
mate deductions, one must judge a character, a 
principle, a tendency, at its normal best, not from 
the highly forced single success,—still less from its 
poorest illustrations. 





TWO PRINCIPLES WHICH ARE ONE. 


It is one of the disadvantages of critical thinking 
that things which are separated for purposes of analysig 
come to be regarded as separate also in fact. It fur- 
ther happens that, when ideas or truths which belong 
together are thus separated, they are often supposed 
to form a necessary contrast, or even to be exclusive 
of each other. It is very hurtful to separate things 
which belong together in the moral order of God. 
Such separations give rise to one-sided views and 
misleading perversions. These statements find illus- 
tration in the treatment of the two ideas of holiness and 
happiness. Rival theories of ethics have been built 
upon each as the ruling principle. Men have in all 
ages disputed whether the true end of human action 
was happiness, or whether it was to be found simply 
in the rightness of the action. Each theory charges 
the other with one-sidedness and error. The holiness 
theories affirm that to live for happiness implies that 
there is some end more excellent than right, and that 
the enjoyment of the individual is made a higher 
object than harmony with God’s eternal require 
ment. The happiness theories assert that to do right 
merely because it is right, is to act without adequate 
motive or inspiration; men cannot continue to act 
upon so vague a maxim; they must have more 
than a formal principle; they must know why it is 
right; and the answer to this why is, that it brings 
true happiness. 

Is it not a fact that each of these rival theories 
rests upon a truth, but upon a half-truth? Is it not 
right to live for happiness, in a high and pure sense 
of that term? Do not the Scriptures hold out prom- 
ises of happiness to right-doing? Moses had respect 
unto “the recompense of the reward,” and the Lord 
Jesus himself “for the joy that was set before him 
endured the cross.” ‘To take the assurances of hap- 
piness for the faithful out of the Bible, would leave 
it a very different book from what it is; and to take 
the hope and motive of happiness out of human life 
would be to deprive life of one of its strongest and 
noblest inspirations. 

But there is a real danger connected with the doc- 
trine of living for happiness. What is happiness, 
and how is it to be attained? ‘To some men self- 











strength. While it is true that a man is no stronger 


gratification is happiness; to the greedy, the hoarding 
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of wealth is happiness; to the sensual, the indulgence 
of appetite is happiness; to the good and pure, hap- 
piness is found in the employment and growth of the 
noblest powets of the soul. -Whether happiness is a 
high or low motive will depend upon the standard 
by which it is measured. To live for what some men 
call happiness would be to live a very ignoble life ; 
to live for what other men would be willing to call 
happiness would be to live in the spirit of the noblest 
lives known to earth,—in the spirit of the life of 
Jesus himself. The danger is, then, in cherishing a 
low conception of happiness, and a wrong idea of the 
way in which it can be attained. If the gratification 
__ of the lower nature, the triumph of selfish ambitions, 
and the massing of material resources, constitute hap- 
piness, then it is indeed a dangerous principle to live 
' for happiness. It means to live for what is beneath 
our true life, to make that an end which is designed 
to be but a means, and so to pervert the normal con- 
ditions of existence. But true happiness is not in 
these things. Ask the man of wealth whether his 
wealth brings him peace of mind, rest of conscience, 
freedom from anxiety and corroding care. There 
may have been a time when he was in the hot pur- 
suit of his possessions, when he imagined that there 
was happiness in having. Perhaps the labor spent 
upon the acqtisition of wealth ruled out for the time 
all thought of the culture of the soul. The success, 
at last accomplished, finds the man caring less than 
before for that which concerns the soul’s true life, 
arid less able or likely to seek the true conditions of 
happiness with every passing year. There is nothing 
more conclusively proved by human experience than 
that outward conditions cannot produce that tran- 
quillity, peace, and rest of soul, which are worthy to 
_ be called happiness. 

True happiness is found only in the cultivation and 
enjoyment of the highest faculties of our nature. 
Our happiness is truest and deepest only when it is 
experienced in the best exercise of that which is 
highest— that is, likest God—within us. To so live 
a8 to put into use and to bring to their best develop- 
ment those highest powers—the wise and trained 
reason, the discriminating conscience, and the refined 
sense of feeling—is to live the life of true enjoyment. 
Our highest capacities for enjoyment are those 
which should determine what true happiness is, and 
to live to develop and train those capacities is to 
live the God-like life; it is to find life’s satisfactions 
in the noblest spheres of thought, growth, and service, 
Which God has opened to us. 

- We here reach a point of view, where the maxim 
“Live for happiness” seems not to contradict the 
maxim “Live for holiness.” May we not say that 
in a true conception of happiness the two maxims are 
identical? Shall we then do that which will bring 
us: most enjoyment? The question must never be 
answered until a prior question has been determined : 
What do you consider true enjoyment to consist of ? 
There are some enjoyments which may well be inspira- 
tions and objects of action. There are many that are 
unworthy to be. Shall we then take the other maxim, 
“Do right for its own sake”? It isa maxim less 
likely to perversion than the other, since we cannot 
deal so freely with the idea of right, and so easily 
drag it down to a low level, as is the case with hap- 
piness. The fault of this maxim is that it is hard 
and cold. Why not bring the two together, and say, 
“Do right because it is right, and you will find 
that such action will bring the truest happiness also”? 
The right-principle needs this supplement to relieve 
its cold and formal character, and to give it power to 
move men. The happiness-principle needs to be sup- 
plemented by the principle of right doing for right’s 
sake, in order that there may be supplied a test of 
happiness which shall never allow it to be made a 
watchword of low gratification or selfish ambition. 
Holiness and happiness !—they are eternally joined 
in the moral order of the world, and there is a penalty 
for all thinking which seeks to put them asunder. 
+ The only true happiness for man is found in the 


any other happiness is to make a failure. Are the 
men who are consciously and deliberately living for 
happiness the most truly happy men? Are they the 
men-of serene and peaceful spirits? The most truly 
happy men are those who seek happiness as found in 
holiness, or rather, who, seeking holiness, find in it 
the truest happiness, It is thus that these two prin- 
ciples should be joined in one. Holiness and true 
happiness go together. He who seeks happiness apart 
from holiness shall not find the truest and the best ; 
he shall find it who seeks it in holiness.) He who 
lives a pure life of usefuiness and service will have 
little occasion to think of the motive of happiness; 
but he, of all men, will have the highest form and 
richest measure of it, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is the mission of the local church to look after and 
to provide for the children and youth of its membership 
and field, Whatever agencies for this work are made 
use of by the church, they ought all to be recognized as 
church agencies; and over and above them all the church 
itself should be deemed responsible for their methods of 
working severally. _The Sunday-school, the juvenile 
missionary societies and bands, the guilds, and the young 
people’s associations of various sorts, have long been in 
favor as means to thisend. Latterly the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor has sprung into large 
prominence in the same direction. How far this can be 
made use of as a local church agency for the training of 
the young, and what danger there is of its being misused 


questions that have naturally been raised by many a 
pastor. This subject has been treated on both sides in 
these columns, and now a Presbyterian pastor has an 
added word to say, as follows: 


T am glad to see the discussion in regard to the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor in your columns. When 
I organized a society here last June, one objection was, that to 
some it seemed to be an organization outside the church, This, 
of course, we met by referring to Mr. Clark’s statements, and 
also the apparent purpose in the model constitution to repre- 
sent it as a part of the local church. And yet does not the 
model constitution fail to do what it.evidently designs to do by 
saying, * This society being in closest relation to the church’?,? 
Is there not in that a tacit confession that the society is not a 
part of the church? Accordingly, when we organized, we 
changed the clause to read thus: “ This society being a part of 
the church, the pastor, elders,’ etc. If the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor continues to grow as it has, the 
question whether it simply has a “ close relation to the church,” 
or is “ a part of the church,” will be a question of its existence 
or extinction; for there is evidently throughout the church a 
very weighty sentiment against resorting to-agencies external 
to the church for the work that the church is commissioned to 
do, Our local society of my church has grown very large, 
having from sixty-five to seventy at the prayer-meetings; and 
we have, and can have, no conflict between it and the officers 
of the church. 


It is in just such ways as this that the questions at 
issue can practically be met. Each pastor must see for 
himself that all the church agencies of his charge are 
counted and employed as church agencies. The presi- 
dent and other representative friends of the society which 
is set to promote the formation of these young people’s 
associations in the loca: churches, insist that this is the 
view of the case which they take; and with such watch- 
fulness onthe part of the pastor as is here reported from 
Indiana, there would seem to be no need of any difficulty 
in any local church. 


No subject broached in these pages is surer to excite a 
widespread interest among readers of all classes than 
the subject of prayer and its answers. A recent editorial 
on Essential Limitations in the Right of Prayer has 
called out comments and inquiries from all parts of the 
United States, from Canada, and from over the ocean. 
It would be quite impossible to find space for even a 
tithe of these communications, but a few of the many 
points raised in them deserve special attention. The 
burden of most of the inquiries is concerning the be- 
liever’s right to pray in faith for the sulvation of the 
souls of others in whose welfare he is directly interested. 


God does not always keep his promises in this line—or 
seem to do'so, Says a Minnesota correspondent: 

If there is any one thing which it would seem is according 
to God’s will, and for which we have a right to ask with the 
assurance of a specific answer, it is the prayer for a soul’s con- 
version: “For this is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 


by being considered an independent organization, are | 


And many an inquirer is apparently of the opinion that | 


the knowledge of the truth; ” “Not willing that any should 
perish, but thaf dillshould come to repentance ;” “ How much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him.” And as it is the Holy Spirit’s power alone that 
ean bring a soul to repentance and conversion, is the mystery 
explicable to a “ plain man” why he does not always do this 
in answer to prayer? Cannot “many a child of God” say that 
he has ‘asked from God this petition, which God ought to have 
given him, and that he did not receive it” ?- 


A wrifer from Canada narrates the case of a mother 
praying earnestly for her wayward son, and believing 
that her prayers “ must sooner or later be answered, and 
her child reclaimed;” yet, in spite of all her praying and 
all her believing, the son died under circumstances which 
deprived her of all hope for his future. 


When the mother heard of it, she was dreadfully shocked, 
and is said to have never prayed since. She says she now feels 
that all ou? ideas about prayer are mistaken, and that she will 
never pray again, 


The narrator, referring to the editorial in question, 
adds: 


I hoped I might have got a little help in meeting this case of 
apparent failure in prayer when the essential conditions were 
present, so far as we can see. Is not this a case which warrants 
the words of the distinguished theologian you quote: “The 
unanswered prayers of Christians are a mystery to me”? 


A subscriber in Scotland tells of his loving and prayer- 
ful labors in behalf of a dying man in a hospital, who 
seemed to be open to religious influences, but who 
was afterwards reported to his Christian intercessor as 
an inveterate unbeliever. Having given this incident, 
he says: 


Now, must I conclude that my prayer is unanswered, or take - 
refuge in a faint and unsatisfactory hope that it is all right? or 
do you think I dare believe, on the authority of God’s promise 
{in 1 John 5: 16] that the poor fellow’s eyes were opened, and 
that he is now with the Lord, though I have no external 
evidence, nor ever can have, in this world, thatit wasso? I heard 
it said once, that the proof of our faith in God was shown by our 
being able to give him thanks for the answer to our prayer 
before we had received it. Would I be justified in doing it in 
this case? I have not been able to do so yet, I am the more 
anxious to be clear in my mind about this, as I have other 
friends about whose welfare I am concerned, and for whom 
I can do nothing else but pray,—one especially, a chance 
acquaintance in a short journey, who spoke to me bitterly of 
his inability to believe at all in God as other than the “First 
Cause.” I know neither his name nor where he lives, but 
could not help feeling that this was another poor soul com- 
mitted tomy charge ina measure. I have prayed for him ever 
since, But can I feel absolutely swre that this particular 
prayer will be granted to me? It is not that I have difficulty 
in believing God’s word at all; but what about the human 
will, which he leaves so free? Then I have another difficulty. 
If I feel I am in some sort responsible for certain of my friends, 
am I equally so for all my friends and acquaintances, who must 
number considerably overahundred? (I refer, ofcourse, only to 
those of them about whose conversion I am not sure.) Because 
I feel that it would be impossible for me to pray for all with the 
fervor and intensity thatI can forsome. Is this feeling my fault? 
Is it only my want of faith which hinders? It is said again, 
that, if we ask anything according to His will, he heareth us. 
But ‘it is the will of God that all men should be saved,”—and 
all are not! Can I, therefore, be certain that those I ask for 
will be ? 


The basis of all confidence in God as the hearer and 
answerer of prayer is.the word of God. Just so far as a 
child of God can put his finger upon a promise of God 
and plead it in his prayers, just so far can he be confident 
that God will be true—is true—to that promise. His 
confidence must not be dependent upon the proof tg his 
earthly vision that his prayer has been answered accord- 
ing to the promise; but it must rest on the fact that he 
has laid hold of the promise in his prayer, and that 
therefore the answer is as sure as God’s existence, The 
revised translation of the promise of Jesus in Mark 
11 :.24 makes this point explicit: ‘“‘ Therefore I say unto 
you, All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them.” Our 
right to “ pray and ask” in fuith includes the range of 
our personal needs as God’s children, and the personal 
needs of those whom God has/given to us in such asense 
that we can include them in our heart-grasp as we come 
to God, each one by himself, saying, “ Here am I and 
those whom thou hast given me.” We have the privi- 
lege of praying for all the world; but all the world is not 
ours, and therefore we cannot lay it at the feet of Jesus, 
But our children, and our scholars, and all those whom 
we can fairly say are given into our charge, are ours to 
be committed with ourselves to our Saviour in faith, and 
for such as these “‘all things are possible to him that 
believeth ’—in their behalf (Mark 9: 23). Under such 
circumstances a prayer offered in faith isa prayer ane 
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not, while here in the flesh. Many a parent and many 
a teacher has had faith against sight in such a case; and 
when a parent or a teacher admits that he or she believes 
that God has not answered such a prayer, by that very 
admission all claim to unfailing faith on-the part of the 
praying one is barred out. God is true, though every 
man be a liar. Sight may deceive us, but faith never 
will. To take such a case as that of the mother and her 
son, above referred to, it is not for any outsider to say 
just. where the chief difficulty lies. There is no convin- 
cing evidence that the boy is saved, nor is there any 
convincing evidence that the mother really had faith. 
The surface record ig against both mother and son so far. 
But no evidence is needed that God’s promise stands true 
in that case as in every other. 








SACRIFICE. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 


What shall I offer thee in Lenten days 
For sacrifice? how mourn with thee, my Lord, 
Who didst receive for all thy love a sword, 

And kisses of betrayal for love’s praise ? 

It may well be grief shown in outward ways. 
Coarse Lenten fare, a sad face, doth accord 
With this sad season of thy passion, Lord. 

But, oh! thou drink’st anew, in these last days, 

The bitter cup. No little weeping child 
Groping ’neath rich men’s tables for a crumb, 

No tired, despairing toiler, sorrow wild, 

But is thine own. To give, until thou come, 

A hand to these, this be the time’s employ, 

Bringing to true disciples Easter joy. 


North Conway, N. H. 





THE REJECTION OF CHRIST. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


The attitude of the Jewish contemporaries of Christ 
toward him and his gospel seems, at first glance, to be 
a historical anomaly. The factors and forces which in 
the providence of Jehovah were appointed to be the 
controlling agencies in Israel’s national and religious 
development, were intended to bring about the diamet- 
rically opposite result from what is.seen in the New 
Testament as the outcome of this development. The 
theocracy and the old covenant were appointed to be 
educational in their character, operagive in preparing 
the people of God for that fulness of time when the 
Word should become flesh. And yet when this central 
fact of the world’s history became a reality, and was 
accepted and welcomed by countless multitudes among 
those who knew not the councils of God, those that were 
his own received him not. It is expressly declared by 
St. Paul (Eph. 8) that the divinely appointed object of 
the law was that it should be a schoolmaster, or'a tutor, 
to Christ. Old Testament prophecy in its predictive 
element centers in the promise of salvation and of a 
Saviour. From the prot-evangelium of Genesis 3 to the 
almost historic description in Isaiah 53, the person and 
the work of the promised Messiah are' portrayed with 
constantly increased distinctness of outline and detail. 
And yet when he appeared for whose advent this entire 
preparatory and educational process was paving the 
way, Israel could not recognize the hour of its visita- 
tion, but became unfaithful to its divinely appointed 
historical mission. 

Manifestly the philosophy of history has here a unique 
problem to deal with. In the very outset, it is evident 
that the opposition of the Jews to Christ, and their final 
rejection of him, could not have been the outgrowth of a 
momentary or spasmodic feeling. It was not the mush- 
room growth of the hour,/nor the whim of a school of 
philosophy. Their enmity was a growth which increased 
as they recognized far-reaching differences of principles 
between their standpoint and that of the Lord. At first 
many were ready to welcome him; and the great mass 
was prepared at least to remain neutral, and await 
further developments. When the clash and the rupture 
came, it was one not based upon personal likes and dis- 
likes, but upon deep-seated antagonism of* principles. 
Both appealed to the Old Testament revelation, and each 
claimed to be the legitimate exponent of that revelation. 
And yet, over against Christ’s correct claim that he was 
the fulfilment of the law and the prophets, the religious 
teachers of his day oppose a system of doctrines pro- 
fessedly drawn from the same sources, which is as irre- 
concilable to this claim as is day to night. And the fact 
that the argument of a three years’ life and teachings 
could not convince them, shows that the roots of their 


‘a 
development of the centuries that preceded the coming 
of the Messiah. 
In analyzing the forces that were powerful enough to 
change the whole course of Israel’s national develop- 
ment, both the New Testament and numerous literary 
remains of Jewish life between the close of the Old and 
the opening of the New Testament, point out to us the 
absolute control of the nomistic principle as the source 
and fountain of the whole aberration. The beginnings 
doubtless date back to the period of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
The remnant of the people that returned to Jerusalem 
after the Captivity, came back, not ambitious chiefly for 
the re-establishment of Israel as a nation among the 
peoples of the earth, but, as Deutsch remarks, they 
returned as a “ pilgrim band,” zealous above everything 
else of re-establishing the worship of Jehovah, and 
building anew the temple of their God. Before that 
period, the national idea and political interests had often 
endangered the religious progress of the people; now 
the religious principle becomes the all-absorbing center 
of national life. 
The possession of the law is recognized by the new con- 
gregation as their distinctive characteristic as a people 
of God over against the Gentile nations; and the dis- 
obedience of the will of God, as laid down in this law, is 
acknowledged to have been the cause of God’s wrath and 
of the captivity of the people. The cardinal principle 
and basis of the re-established Israel is the obedience, 
entire and complete, to this law. The controlling ele- 
ment in the new congregation determined on this, and 
also carried out this determination. 
But it is just here where the first germs of what later 
was Jewish orthodoxy in the Saviour’s day are found. 
The principle that was set up was the correct one, but 
its application and interpretation proved to be false in 
the extreme. No error is more dangerous than that 
which contains some germ of truth. And this proved to 
be the case here. The spiritual element of obedience to 
the law, that element which is the light of prophetic 
illumination, constantly brought the genuine child of 
the Old Covenant to a recognition of his violations of 
this official code of his religion, and consequently to a 
constant appeal to God’s mercy and grace, was more and 
more crowded into the background. Obedience to the 
law as such, without due regard to the spirit of this 
obedience, soon, and quite naturally, led to the belief 
thatthe outward adherence to the form and letter of the 
law was sufficient and satisfactory. Israel’s religion 
became formalism. The warning voice of prophecy was 
but little heard, and the older prophets were apparently 
studied chiefly as portraying the future greatness of the 
people. Essentially the aberration is a false application 
of a true principle, and is psychologically and histori- 
cally not difficult to understand. 

At a comparatively early date after the close of Old 
Testament revelation, this erroneous development had 
become a fixed fact in Israel’s heartand mind. Already 
in the Maccabean period the formal observance of the 
minutiz of the law is recognized as the highest duty in 
the national faith. The whole Maccabean struggle was 
carried on in the interests of this idea, as is witnessed by 
dozens of passages in the two books describing this contest. 

And the history of the people during these centuries 
was such as to make them emphasize this principle more 
and more. After the Persian came the Greek; after the 
Greek, the Syrian; after the Syrian, the Roman. Each 
in his turn, in his endeavor to realize the ideal of ancient 
statescraft,—namely, the establishment of a world’s 
empire,—found in Israel and its law an element that 
would not harmoniously coalesce with the other nation- 
alities. By methods often strange and cruel, the attempts 
were made to deprive this peculiar people of that posses- 
sion which made them peculiar; namely, their law and 
their religion. The centuries between the Testaments 
were centuries for the chosen people marked by one con- 
tinued struggle for existence, and that existence had for 
them an end and purpose only in so far as it was one in 
accordance with the law. The development of an ex- 
treme, self-righteous legalism as the result of such con- 
victions and such historic forces is almost a necessity. 
New Testament Judaism is the outgrowth and develop- 
ment of the factors that controlled the national existence 
during the preceding era. 

By this nomism, or stringent adherence to the letter 
without consideration of the spirit of the law, the whole 
system of post-biblical Jewish faith was recast. (For 
such a leading and positive principle of thought, like 
water seeking its own level, in the nature of the case 
will establish in the heart and mind a consistency with 
itself.) Its first result necessarily was that it emptied the 
biblical conception of sin of its deep ethical import, and 





ayatem of error must strike down deep into the historical 


formity to the letter of the law. Naturally, this was fol- 
lowed by a modification of the soteriological idea of 
Scriptures. The essential character of sin haying been 
lost, the conception of the work and person of the Deliv- 
erer from sin must also radically change. The prophetic 
ideas of a Messiah as the Saviour from sin did not fit 
into the popular orthodoxy of the day ; and when Christ 
began his mission with the word “repent,” the Jews 
seemed scarcely to understand him. 

In the room of the predicted Messianic work of the 
expected One, the contemporaries of the Lord have sub- 
stituted the establishment of Israel in earthly glory im 
their panorama of the golden age to come. For with 
their emphasis of the law as the peculiar gift of Jehovah 
to Israel, they had learned to lay special stress also upon 
the prerogatives of the possessors, and, above all, the 
doers, of this law. Israel, as a nation of religious zealots, 
is the special people of God, who will in some future day 
receive the reward of their fidelity. In this national 
glory the Messiah is one factor, and its inauguration and 
establishment shall be his great work. The Messianic 
predictions of the Old Testament are interpreted in the 
light of this idea, and the conception of the Messiah and 
his work are subordinated to and readjusted to the 
nomistic principle. 

The genesis and development of this greatest national 
failure in history may yet, in part at least, be traced in 
the closing books of the Old Testament, as also in the 
Apocrypha and the Apocalypses that represent the lit- 
erary activity of the Jews in the following centuries. In 
this way, the pseudo-Psalms of Solomon, written in the 
days of Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem, describe the 
regal character of the conquering Messiah almost in 
the very words in which the lips of Christ’s contempo- 
raries depict him. 

Such, then, in outline, were the historical process and 
the historical agencies that conspired to produce the 
erratic system regarded as orthodoxy in the days of our 
Lord, It is a sad interest that Christians must take in 
this singular development. It shows plainly what a 
deep chasm existed between the gospel and the beliefs 
of the times, and enables us to understand intelligently 
the fanaticism and bitter hatred with which the leaders 
of thought then rejected the Lord, and how they could 
succeed in persuading the people to follow their exam- 
ple. The departure from biblical landmarks had been 
national; the rejection of him who endeavored to re 
establish these landmarks was also national, 
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OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN ITALY, : 


BY JULIA ROBERTSON, 


The inhabitdnts of San Remo have been suddenly 
stirred up, some to surprise, some few to criticism, but 
many more to admiration, by the coming into their midst 
of Count Enrico di Campello, and by his courageously 
declaring to them the need of the gospel, and urging 
upon them the cause of Catholic reform, Don Enrico 
was once in a very high place in the Church of Rome. 
As son of a noble house, and much favored by Pio Nono 
in his liberal days, he had been advanced to the position 
of Canon of St. Peter’s and Apostolic Prothonotary, and 
was amongst those singled out for an early bestowal of 
a cardinal’s hat, When I first knew him in Rome in 
1878, he was in the habit of coming every evening to the 
house in which I was staying. My host, a man of great 
ability, gathered round him a circle of poets, artists, 
literati, and other men of note. Amongst these none 
were more remarkable than the liberal priest, Count 
Campello. He was known to be one of those high eccle- 
siastics of Rome who had been for years working and 
hoping for the reform of the Catholic Church. In doing 
this, they were only carrying on the work begun centuries 
before by Marsilius and Arnold of Brescia, by Savona- 
rola, and by Fra Paulo Sarpi. They did not want to 
form a new sect or invent a new creed. They only 
wished to disentangle the old faith of their fathers from 
the impossible doctrines and practices that had grown up 
about it since the early purer days, and they demanded 
that the word of God should be free to all. ‘These same 
ideas had animated many in later days, of whom were 
Gioberti, Levirani Audisio, and Rosmini,—all of whose 
writings were condemned as schismatical-and heretical; 
and that these sentiments are still in keeping with the 
mind of the bulk of the Italian population is shown by 
the universal desire there is throughout Italy to raise 
statues to, and to honor the memory of, these very men. 
During our evenings together in Rome, Count Campello 
talked much with me on these matters. It was just three 


years before he definitely broke with his past life; and 





substituted the superficial and external idea of non-con- 


he was living in a turmoil of mind, tossed about with 
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when the guarantees, granted by the government, left religions. 








uncomfortable strivings ufter the right, and bis conscience 


him with rapt attention. Nearly two thousand per- 
at war with everything around him, He and his fellow- | sons, mostly men, were crammed into the smal! theater 


reformers had let their hopes run high when, in 1870, | in which the lecture was given, whilst many hundred 
the breach in Porta Pia opened the road to political | more were outside, unable to gain admittance. The 
liberty, for it seemed only natural that religious liberty | Count was supported by men of all parties and churches; 
would follow; and it:had been a crushing blow to them | for all, of no matter what creed, must desire to see Italy 
Those who have lived much in Italy cannot 
the Church once more at the mercy of the Pope, and of help the conviction that all men of intelligence and 
the “ power behind him.” | patriotism are now outside the Church of Rome. They 

I did not meet Don Enrico for years, but I did not | have left it for political and for moral reasons. They 
lose sight of him. 1 heard, as many did, of his having | know by experience that they cannot remain within its 


finally broken with the Vatican. In September, 1881, he | pale and be true and loyal subjects, and also that its | 


gave in his resignation of his canonry with its ample | | teaching and influence leads to laxity in morals in all | 
emoluments. He came out from the Church of Rome | the events of life. In discarding the Church of Rome, 


comparatively poor and almost friendless, even his near- | however, there is the danger that they will also discard | - 


est relations, many of them, casting him off. Accusa- | all religion, and drift into infidelity, and, what perhaps 
tions after accusations were launched at him by the | is more hopeless, indifference. Still that danger may yet 
Vatican party, all equally false. Together with some be averted, for there is in nearly all Italians the ex- 


. ture and intelligence, who are in touch with the world 
around them, and who, as advocates and doctors, have 


~ “yet find manhood enough to follow his conscience and 


“soe 


of the “alto clero” (upper clergy), who, encouraged by | 


his noble example, had followed him, he quietly set to 


pressed wish for “a religion we can believe in.” 
This deep-seated desire was certainly shown by the 











published ie a Band in Ithaca, New York? It is rather 
advanced fob the average child, requiring ap amount of 
general information which might stagger the secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions himself; yet do not 
be alarmed when I say that only among members of the 
Board of Foreign Missions could this game be played in 
a way to reflect credit on the cause. I still think a great 
deal of fun and instruction might be gotten out of it by 
the older bands, Those familiar with the “ Questions 
and Answers” will feel at home, and will bear off prizes 
at an evening devoted to “ Progressive Missions.” Those 
| prizes, by the way, would be interesting to invent and 
prepare, and that classic, 
“If I were a missionary 

On the plains of Timbuctoo,” ete., 
suggests a hymn-book for the first prize and a cassowary 
for the booby. 

Lest this should seem trifling, let us pass to something 
which means solid work. Knowing the charm that 
| young people find in getting up a newspaper of their 








work inthe very heart of Rome, and surrounded by ene- | manner in which the speeches of Count Campello and | own, some leaders have started such a paper in their 


mies, to preach the gospel, to found night schools, and 
to devotedly work amongst the poor of the Trastevere. 
That the work was prospering was proved by the 
strenuous efforts that were put forth to destroy it, and 
to regain the priests of which the little “Italian Catholic | 
Church ” were composed. With some, these efforts were | 


successful. They were not of the stuff martyrs are made F 


of, The temptations held out, the golden arguments 
employed, and, finally, the effects of the tremendous 
excommunication (the same as that used against Luther 
and Calvin) launched against them by the Cardinal- 
Vicar, in the name of the Pope, worked on some who 
had not the strength of faith and firmness of purpose of 
Don Enrico, First Monsignor Savarese, who had been 
Domestic Chaplain to the Pope, recanted (the abbot who. 
bad been the means of procuring his recantation being 
rewarded by a gift of fifty thousand francs), and then 
Monsignor Renier did the same. Thus Count Campello 
found himself abandoned by his weaker friends, impov- 
erished by the expenses of his work, and persecuted by 
his powerful enemies to such an extent that but for the 
help of Baron Kendall, the Prussian ambassador, who 
hid him for two weeks in his palace, his very life would 
not have been safe. 

« Under such circumstances many would have been dis- 
eburaged from any further attempt. But he was not of 
such poor metal, and, though forced to desist, it was only 
to be foratime. He passed to England, where amongst 
good friends he drew fresh courage to pursue his life’s 
work. Two years later, he settled in his native district 
of Valneina in Umbria, where, collecting his friends who 
had remained faithful to the cause around him, he began 
again to lay the foundations of a Reformed Catholic 
Church, This was in 1883 ; and since then he has planted 
five mission stations, and has lecture halls in a large num- 
ber of towns and villages; The work is carried on by 
four faithful priests, and by a number of young men as 
evangelists, and students for the ministry,—men of cul- 


an influence that an ordinary priest could hardly gain, 
The whole populations of these places seem to be with 
them. In many places, halls for conferences have been 
lent them; and in Arrone, Count Campello’s native 
town, the municipality have given him for nothing the 
site on which to build the first church. This movement 
in Italy is not a solitary one, It is in connection with 
that greater one of Catholic reform that is working in 
80 many countries under the name of the Old Catholic, 
Being in communion with that Church, it is the inten- 
tion of the reverend Count and his friends, when the 
time comes for the students to receive ordination, to send 
them to do so at the hands of the Old Catholic bishops 
of Holland. But this is a matter they do not wish to 
hurry in, since they have great hopes that, before the 
necessity for ordination arises, one of the Italian bishops, 
whom they know in his heart to think as they do, may 


become one with them. 

» During his conferences at San Remo, Count Campello 
was our guest, I was beyond measure struck with the 
marked change that had come over him. The unmis- 
takable priest's look that bis face once wore had entirely 
disappeared. The anxious, fitful expression was all gone, 
and a contented restfulness filled his eyes and lit up his 
smile. I could not restrain myself from remarking on 
the difference; and he answered: “‘No wonder. Then I 
Waa sitting in an awkward/seat; now I have one that 


. A great deal of the foregoing was explained by the 
id pgemresiee” te the packed crowd, who listened to 








of his able young evangelist; Signor Ugo Janni, were 
| received, We were quite prepared for the enthusiastic | 


| applause with which those parts of the speeches were 
received which were destructive,—such as when Count 
| Campello declared that he had broken with the Vatican 


because his conscience was weary of hypocrisy and his 
intellect of slavery, and because he wished to be able to 
be a good Christian without being enrolled among the 
enemies of his country. But we were not prepared for 
the continuous approval which met the constructive 
portion, when, in burning words, he showed the need of 
Christianity, adding: “Drive out the papacy, if you 
will, but. replace the pope by Christ, and the syllabus 
by the gospel.” 

The interest roused by these two men—the elder a 
martyr for conscience’ sake, the younger his earnest 
helper and disciple—was shown throughout the whole 
six days of theirstay in San Remo. In the streets, in the 
shops, rough men would salute him as he passed, or stop 
him to grasp his hand. One of the three liberal popular 
papers published in the town gave the whole of the 
speeches in extenso, and was obliged to throw off over 
three thousand copies, instead of the usual six hundred. 
And what is better still, some of the workmen’s guilds 
invited the Count to return, offering him the use of one 
of their large club-rooms in which to lecture, being 
anxious “to hear him again on this matter.” 

Reformed Protestant churches are neither few nor 
inactive in Italy. Great is the good they do; and yet 
they do not make all the headway that we should desire. 
They. are looked upon as a foreign importation, and, 
however much we may ourselves sympathize with their 
mode of working, we can understand that they may not 
suit the needs of all alike. Then they are known as 
“Protestant” churches, which word the priests have 
taught the people to believe is synonymous with 
“atheist,” None of these objections can be urged 
against the work of Count Campello. It is Italian, it 
is called Catholic, and it preaches Christ, We may 
therefore hope that it may in course of time be accepted 
by Italy, and a grand Reformed Catholic Church be- 
come the church of the land. 


San Remo, Italy. 





MISSION BAND RECIPES. 
BY RACHEL LOWRIE, 


If you are the leader of a Mission Band composed of 
children, you have found out that your position is that 
of a missionary kindergarten teacher, with the wearing 
duty of being at the same time amusing and instructive. 
Or perhaps, in some depressed moment, you have even 
felt:that you are leading the life of a cook, with always 
in the near future that inevitable meal to be prepared, 
which must be at once tempting and nourishing, and 
served, like oysters, “in every style.” 
meal may come only once a month, but much prepara- 
tion is needed; and if any one nowadays finds time 


bands. The work of editing even a little manuscript 
| paper is such drudgery that it would be best to have two 
committees, preparing the paper for alternate months. 
Of course, the labor of this, as of most other projects, 
will fall largely on the leaders; but the committees must 
be taught to take responsibility, and the band at large 
must co-operate, Envelopes addressed to the editor can 
be given out, and each member made responsible for at 
least one item. There will be various departments, such 
as News from the Mission Field of the Month, Political 
News from the Mission Field of the Month, Church 
News, Band News, Announcements, etc. Extracts can 
be read at your meeting, and the papers can be circu- 
lated during the month till all have read them and 
hailed with delight their own items. The bound copy of 
the papers at the end of the year will make a valuable 
addition to your library, 

Are you too poor to own a library? Then try the 
scrap-book plan. Buy a scrap-book each month (it will 
cost you something the first year), and appoint a boy or 
girl to take charge of it. Then set every member on 
the gui vive to collect pictures and newspaper clippings 
relating to the country of the month. In February, let 
China be uppermost in your minds, and there is no fear 
but that you will be able to collect some items of interest 
for your book. Paste into the scrap-book a missionary 
map of the country by way of frontispiece; and, if you 
paint, color it, and paint the flag of China above it. 
Keep the book from becoming either a collection of prosy - 
clippings and aimless pictures, or a journal of the mis- 
cellaneous doings of the Band. If you hold an enter- 
tainment, put in a ticket or a program as a memento, 
but see that the object of the book is to collect informa- 
tion. As the scrap-book on China comes around every 
twelve months for attention, it will grow in value; and 
there is no reason why future generations of children 
should not dote on it as a book of reference. 

You see that the idea! scrap-book library would be the 
Encyclopedia Britannica of this department. In our 
China scrap-book is pasted a comic little doll, holding a 
profuse pig-tail under his arm. He has proved a bless- 
ing to the treasury, and his history is written under him. 
Once, in hunting through a case of curiosities, I came 
across a genuine Chinese paper-doll. I borrowed it, 
thinking it might come into use at the Cha tsiet (Chinese 
tea-feast) which was to be given by a neighboring band. 
The paper-doll, real pig-tail and all, was easily copied ; 
and our band has had so many orders for them that the 
Chinese mantuamaker is as hardly used as an American 
dressmaker. | 

Though you may be educated beyond the point of 


| eraving fairs and entertainments, you may still occa- 


sionally find it expedient to force yourself to “spend 





and be spent” in this distasteful way. Public opinion 
|is too much for us, and the most enlightened chef has 


To be sure, the often to prepare a dish he does not like. But if you 


have a fair, be sure that this highly seasoned dish is not 


served until the proper time,—never forming the main 
passing slowly, let him, or her, take charge of a Mission | part of the meal. 


Seriously, it is a pity to depend on a 


Band, and I promise that the months will spin by at a | fair to supply the money you have pledged; and it is 


dizzy rate. 

If in these recipes you fail to find any trace of true 
missionary enthusiasm, remember that you do not go to 
your cock-book for inspiration in life, 
you to take up missionary work; and the diffieult-task of 
kindling and feeding the flame for this cookery belongs 
to a higher and nobler department. 

I suppose all Mission Band leaders get a great deal of 
help from the missionary catechisms; or, ‘ Questions 
and Answers for Mission Circles and Bands.” How 
many of you know that there is a ‘Game of Missions,” 








Others are urging | 


|one of your duties to educate the children to patient, 


consistent, systematic giving. But there is one thing 
which ought to be regarded as a crime, punishable by 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and that is, taking money 
from the treasury to send to objects outside the Board’s 
care, In between these two situations a fair might con- 
scientiously be worked in. If your band is asked, for 
instanee, to give to the famine in China, be sure you 
raise some extra money if you comply. 





A “Bazaar of Days” is a practical sort of entertain- 
ment. Have you seen one? There must beseven tables 























‘named after the days of the week, each selling its appro- 






















priate articles. You must think in sevens, or in multiples 

of seven, while you are getting the bazaar up. Prepare 

seven signs with their Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, etc., 

made of some characteristic article. For instance, the 

letters forming “Sunday” can be made of tiny church 

bells, sewed on whatever you have for background ; 

while “ blue Monday ” may be spelt out with clothes- 

pins, on a blue background. Dress your salesmen or 
saleswomen.in appropriate costumes. Let the Monday 
table be served by Chinese laundrymen, if yours is a boys’ 

band; or, if the girls are getting it up, let them wear 
jaunty sun-bonnets and other wash-day regalia. Give 
to your seven sets of workers, lists of the things they 
must try to collect. A Sunday girl would have a list 
like this: note-books, sermon-paper, golden-text books, 
catechisms, book-marks, Children’s Work for Children, 
Bibles, cough-lozenges, hymn-books, and good religious 
literature of any sort. Then work in any oddities you 
can think of, such as Sunday-headache cures, and Sun- 
day candy. Let the Monday table sell wash-day articles, 
and Tuesday ironing apparatus. Wednesday, being 
mending day, gives a chance to sell sewing materials of 
all sorts. With Thursday representing reception day, 
Friday sweeping day, and Saturday bake day, house- 
keepers will be given such a chance to shop as they never 
get outside of the metropolitan centers. 

I need not speak of the penny investment, which has 
become so deservedly popular. A child who has worked 
a penny up to a dollar, is likely to understand the para- 
bles of the pounds and talents as no other can. 

If you have read “Every Man His Own Poet,” you 
may remember that in the recipe, “How to Make a 
Spasmodic Poem, like Mr. Robert Buchanan,” the reader 
is told that he himself is one of the principal ingredients, 
It is with a similar warning I close my little list of Mis- 
sion Band recipes. Though prayer must always be the 
principal ingredient, no matter which recipe you try, it 
will fail unless you work yourself into it, and serve hot. 
Philadelphia. 





THE LORD’S TREASURY. 


BY ELLA A. DRINKWATER. 


On each side of the doors of a certain Sunday-school 
room are placed boxes bearing the inscription, “The 
Lord’s Treasury.” 

One afternoon, at the close of the school, one of the 
teachers paused, blocking the way of those behind her, 
to drop her contribution, remarking in a loud aside: 

“‘T never see Miss Goldsmith give anything here, for 
all her talk in favor of missions.” 

“Tf she ever does give,” was our mental reply, “she 
does it when she enters the room, and every one’s back 
is towards her.” 

If any one in the school had known how small was 
the amount of spending-money Miss Goldsmith pos- 
sessed, they would scarcely have credited the disclosure; 
nevertheless, she was constantly dropping her mite into 
the Lord’s treasury, 

One of the boys in her class was losing his interest in 
the prayer-meeting. She had heard him envy another 
boy the possession of a little red hymn-book used in the 
meeting. After long deliberation that would have been 
ludicrous over so small a sum had it not been so serious 
a matter to her, she gave him the book; and every 
Thursday evening she sees him in his place, eagerly 
watching for the number of the hymn to be given. 

One of the young men’s Bible class made a skeptical 
remark about the Bible,—an apparently honest doubt. 
As such remarks were not allowed in the class,—nor was 
its teacher fitted to cope with them,—Miss Goldsmith 
pondered how she might help him, and finally succeeded 
in deducting from something—her simple food, it may 
be—the price of “‘The Bible and Other Ancient Litera- 
ture in the Nineteenth Century,” which she sent to him, 

and was told by his sister, that, when she made his bed, 
she found the little book under his pillow, where he had 
been reading it the night before. 

Hearing of the sickness of a poor, old man, who was 
once a successful Sunday-school superintendent, she 
brought more pressure to bear upon her purse, and 
sends him a religious journal every week. His crippled 
hands will not allow him to turn its pages; but, as he 
turns them with his tongue, does he doubt that her fifty- 
two cents a year are cast into the Lord’s treasury ? 

The Lord’s treasury, although including both of these, 
is deeper than the home mission, broader than the foreign 
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LITTLE BLUE MITTENS. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


“Wish I could have my mittens mended,” said little 
Susy Ray. 
She held up the mittens, to show her grandma how 
badly they needed mending. It was really very badly 
indeed, There was a big hole in each thumb, and a 
bigger one where the fingers came. 
“T see,” said grandma; 
weak I couldn’t mend ’em for you, dearie.” 
“T guess I could mend ’em myself, if you'll give me 
some yarn, grandma.” 
“Yes; I will. But I haven’t got any but red yarn,— 
if that'll do.” 
Susy held the red yarn near the blue mittens, and did 
not like the looks of it. 
“ Tt would show more than the holes do,” she said. “I’m 
afraid the boys and girls at school would laugh at me.” 
“ Well, never mind,” said grandma, “ We're not going 
to have much more cold weather. At least I hope not, 
for the wood’s most all gone.” 
“Tt’s cold yet, though,” said Susy. “My hands get 
dreadfully cold when it’s so far to walk.” 
But if poor little Susy thought the mittens full of 
holes were bad, how much worse it was when she came 
home from school one day and found that she had no 
mittens at all; for she had lost them. Whether she had 
laid them down when she stopped to tie little Polly Pratt’s 
hood, or whether they had slipped out of the pocket of her 
cloak, she could not tell; but gone they were. 
“Never mind,” said grandma, trying to comfort her; 
“you wouldn’t ’a wanted ’em much longer this spring, 
anyway. And maybe next Christmas they’ll give you 
another pair off the Christmas tree, just as they gave 
you these.” 
“T hope they’ll be red ones,” sighed poor Susy, “so 
the red yarn’!l do to mend ’em.” 
“ Never saw it so cold and snowy the first of April in 
my life,” said grandma. 
“Dear me! To-morrow’s the first of April,—isn’t it?” 
said Susy. ‘‘I don’t like it. Last April all the boys 
were playing tricks on the girls. The boys thought it 
was great fun; but the girls didn’t think so. And I 
spose they did the April before; but I don’t remember 
so long as that.” 
Tom and Bessy Wright walked home from school a 
little way behind Susy Ray. 
‘‘ Here’s a pair of mittens in the road,” said Tom. 
“T believe they’re Susy Ray’s,’ said Bessy. “Yes; I 
know them by the big holes. I’ll give them to her 
to-morrow.” 
“Ho! they ain’t worth picking up!” 
“ But I guess they’re all she’s got; so she’ll be sure to 
want them.” 
Mrs. Wright caught sight of the poor little mittens, 
which were lying with Bessy’s, after tea, and hunted out 
a bit of blue yarn, and sat down and mended them. 
“Why,” said Bessy, very much pleased, “they look as 
good as new, mamma. How glad poor little Susy’ll be! 
When I’m a woman, I’m going to know how to mend as 
nicely as you do, mamma.” 
“T knit those very mittens myself, for the Christmas 
tree, last winter,” said mamma; ‘and the yarn is a bit 
that was left. Here is a needle or two full yet, and I’ll 
just slip it in, so that when there’s another hole she can 
mend it herself. Perhaps they’ll last, then, till next 
Christmas comes round.” 


| morning; but Susy was not among the children who 
were playing in front of the country school-house, so 
she hung them by the cord which held them together on 
the door handle. 

“Hello!” said a big boy, as he saw them. 
’em with snow, for an April fool!” 

“No!” cried another boy. 
in, so they’il be sticky!” 

“No!” said a third. 


“Let’s fill 


that he did not get angry. Indeed, nobody ever got aa 


“but my poor old eyes are so |. 


Bessy carried the blue mittens to schoo) the next 


* Let’s put a bit of wax 


“Let’s stick some pins in, so 


with Bessy; for she was a good deal like her mother,— 
always looking out for ways to do something kind for 
somebody, and always ready with a pleasant word to 
smooth things over with. 

“T guess you’re about right, Bessy,” said the big boy. 
“ Qlear out, you!” he cried to the boys who were coming 
with the wax and the pins. “I say,—let’s do something 
a little better than that!” 
“What shall it be?” was asked. 

“I shall do this,” said Bessy. 

She took two or three ginger-snaps from her dinner- 
basket, and slipped them into one of the mittens, 
“Won't that do for an April fool, Ed?” 

“Cracky!” said the big boy, with an admiring laugh 
at Bessy’s trick. ‘“ That’s about the best thing yet.” 
“T’m going to put in something too,” said Tom, bring- 
ing half a stick of candy. : 
“T too!” 

“Andi!” Half a dozen or more crowded up, each 
one bringing some trifling gift. 

** Here’s some chestnuts.” 

“T-haven’t got anything but a marble.” 

“ Here goes my whistle.” 

“ Here’s a doughnut.” 

“ Here’s a little red apple.” 

** Here’s a cent.” 

“ Here’s a slate-pencil.” 

“It’s my birthday, and I had six pretty handkerchiefs 
for a present,” said a little girl, “and I’m going to put 
one of ’em in.” 

A shout of approval went up as the daintily bordered 
morsel went in. 

Ed stood a little outside the chattering group, holding 
one hand in his pocket. He was fingering a ten-cent 
piece which lay there. He wanted to put it in, but could 
not quite make up his mind; for it was a rare thing for 
him to have any money, and ten cents looked very large 
in his eyes, 

“ Hush, she’s coming!” said some one, trying to stop 
the clamor over the handkerchief. 

Sure enough, a small figure, holding both hands under 
an old cloak, was seen coming up the lane. 

“ Let’s all run in!” 

And as Ed passed in the door, the dime slipped from 
his pocketinto one of the blue mittens, and he had justtime 
to give it a little shake so it would go down to the tip, 
Susy wondered at seeing all the boys and girls rush 
into the school-house, for she had not heard any belli 
But she concluded that it must be late, and her poor 
little face looked rather more fortern than usual as she 
turned up to the door. 

Blue mittens! Could they be hers which she had 
lost? No, surely not; for every hole in them was neatly 
mended with yarn which was such a perfect match that 
you would find it hard to tell which was mitten and 
which mending. And yet they must be hers; for there 
was the knot in the string, and there was the ink spot 
she knew so well. She began taking them down from 
the door-handle. 

But—what could be in them? All of a sudden the 
dreadful remembrance of its being the first of April 
flashed upon her, and she quickly dropped the mittens, 
Out rolled the red apple from one, while from the other 
peeped a corner of the cunning handkerchief. They did 
not look at.all dreadful, and Susy stooped down to the 
step where they lay, and began taking out the things 
one by one. 

Those who were looking out of the window (and it 
was all who could possibly crowd near it) saw the forlorn 
look fade away from the little face, and a flush of sur- 
prise and delight rise in its place. Then came a bright 
smile and dimples to keep it company, and, last of all, 
a merry-little laugh, as, having taken out handkerchief, 
whistle, pencil, nuts, candy, cakes, marble, and dime, 
she put on the mittens and held both hands up to see 
the beautiful mends. 

Then the door was softly opened, and a chorus of 
cheery voices cried out: 

* April fool! ” 

2, I think April fool’s day is the nicest day in the whole 
year,” said Susy to her grandma, when she went home 





they’ll prick when she puts her hand in!” 


laid her hands on them. 





mission, and is without inscription. 
Not the missionary cause less, but, as we have oppor- 
tunity, more. 


Mew Vernon, N. J. 








It will never be known whether either or all of the | 
clever plans would have been carried out; for, as the | said the same; for the glow which comes to young hearts 
big boy was twitching them off the door handle, Bessy | through the doing of little deeds of kindness and self- 


“ Wouldn’t it be too bad, Ed, for a great big boy like | | tasted its warmth wanted to taste it again. 
you, that could do so many nice things for folks, to try | April jokes or tricks were played were kindly ones, made’ 


and told the wonderful story. 
And many of the other school children might have 


| denial did not fade out very soon, and each one who had’ 
So whatever 


instead to do anything mean to such a poor little bit of | in the spirit of innocent fun which did not admit a sting’ 


a thing as Susy?” 





The big boy staredat her. She hadsaiditso pleasantly | JAfinneapolis, Minn, 


of malice or a touch of disregard for the feelings of others, 






















































































* Gast stones, and wounded him in 
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LESSON HELPS. 


— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.] 
&. April ?.—The Triumphal Entry Mark 11: 1-11 
2. April 14.-— The Rejected BOM, .,.........:-c00-r--.- Mi grk 12 : 1-12 
® April 21.—The Two Great Commandments............00-00 Mark 12 : 23-34 
4& April 23.—Destruction of the Temple Foretol4............., Mark 13 : 1-12 


























& May &—The Co d to Watch M irk 18; 24-37 
@ May 12.—The Anointing at Bethany. Mark 14: 1-9 
7. May 19.~—The Lord’s Supper Mark 14: 12-26 
%. May 26.— Jesus Betraved Mark 14: 43-4 
9. June 2—Jesus Before the Council Mark 14 : 65-65 
20. June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate. Mark 15: 1-20 
11. June 14—-Je#us Crucified Mark 16 ;: 21-39 
12. June %—Jesus Risen. Mark 16 : 1-13 





Mm Jane #.~Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 4-14 ; or, Mission- 
ary Lemon, Marks 16: 14.20. 


LESSON II., SUNDAY, APRIL 14, 1889. . 
TitLE: THE REJECTED SON. 


LESSON TEXT, 
(Mark 12: 1-12. Memory verses, 6-8.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1 And he began to speak unto| 1 And he began to speak unto 
them by parables. A cer/ain man them in parables. A man 
Planted a Vineyard, and set a| planted a vineyard, and set a 
hedge about tt, and digged a p’ace hedge about it, and digged a 
Jor the winefat, and built a tower, pit tor the winepress, and built 
and let it vut to husbandmen, a tower, and let it out to hus- 
and went into a far country. bandmen, and went into 

2 And at the season he sent to| 2 another country, And at the 
the husbandmen a servant, that| season he sent tothe husband- 
he might receive from the hus- men a! servant, that he might 
bandmen of the fruit of the vine- receive from the husbandmen 

of the fruits of the vineyard, 
8 And they took him, and beat 

him, and sent him away empty. 
4 And again he sent unto them 
another ‘servant; and him 
they wounded in the head, and 
5 handled shamefully. And he 
sent another; and him they 
killed: and many others; beat- 
ing some, and killing some. 
6 He had yet one, a beloved son ; 
he sent him last unto them, 
saying, They will reverence 
7 my son. But those husband- 
men said among themselves, 

This is the heir; come, let us 

kill him, and the inheritance 
8 shall be ours, And they took 

him, and killed him, and cast 





yard. 

'* 3 Andthey caught him, and beat 

him, and sent him away empty. 
»4 And again he sent unto them 

another serv=:t; and at him they 


the ‘head, and sent him away 
shamefully handled. 
6 And again he sent another; 
and him they killed, and many 
others; beating some, and killing 
some. 
»* 6 Having yet therefore one son, 
his well beloved, he sent him also 
last unto them, saying, They will 
reverence my son. 

7 But those husbandmen said 
among themsesives, This is the 
heir; come, let us kill him, and 


the inheritance shall be ours, him forth out of the vineyard, 
8 And they took him, and killed | 9 What therefore will the lord of 
him, and cast him out of the vine- the vineyard do? he will come 


and destroy the husbandmen, 
and will give the vineyard 
10 untoothers. Have ye not read 


yard. 
*}9 What shall therefore the lord 
of the vineyard do? he will come 


and destroy the husbandmen, even this scripture; 
nd will give the vineyard unto The stone which the builders 
ers, rejected, 


The same was made the head 
of the corner: 


10 And have ye not read this 
Seripture; The stone which the 


builders rejected is become the |11 This was irom the Lord, 
head of the corner: And it is marvellous in our 
“11 This was the Lord’s doing, eyes? 


12 And they sought to lay hold 
on him; and they feared the 
multitude; for they perceived 
that he spake the parable 
against them: and they left 
him, and went away. 


and it is marvellous in our eyes? 
© 12 And they sought to lay hold 
on him, but feared the people; 
for they knev; tnat he had spoken 
the parable sgainst them: and 
they left him, and went their way. 


Gr, bondservant, 








LESSON PLAN. 
. Torro oF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finlsh'ng His Work. 


*.Goxrpen Text ror THE Quarter: J have glorified thee 
on the earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast 
_ given me to do.—John 17 : 4, 


Laason Toric: Deprecating a Rejection: 


y 1. The Servants Rejected, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OvTiixe: {e The Son Rejected, vs. 6-8. 
3. The Doom Incurred, vs. 9-12. 


, Gorpen Text: He came unto his own, and his own received 
dim not.—John 1 : 11. 


* Damy Home Reaprnas: 
M.—Mar% i2:1-12, Deprecating a rejection. 
T.—Matt. 21 : 33-46. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 20: 919, Luke's parallel narrative. 
T.—Acts 13 : 44-52. God’s servants rejected, 
F.—Acts 18 : 1-23. God’s servants rejected, 
$.—John 18 :28-40. God's Son rejected, 

% €.—Matt. 23 : 23-39. The woe of rejection. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


; i. THE SERVANTS REJECTED. 
4. The Vineyard: 
A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it (1), 
God :.. . behold, and visit this yine (Psa. 80 : 14). 
Geet Gece eases serena es S) 
vineyard cf the Lord... is the Bouse of Loree ( a. 5 : 7). 


OL. The Messengers : 
\ He sent . . . that he might receive . . . of the frwits (2). 
+k hath planted a vineyard, and hath not used the fruit? 


He sent his servants, . . . to receive his fruits (Matt. 21: 
Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not the fruit? (1 or 9: 7.) 


i. The Rejection : 

Beating some, and killing some (5). 

Beat one, and killed another, and stoned another (Matt. 21 : 85). 

They took him, and beat him, and sent him away onyy, (Mark 12; 8). 

They cast him out of the city, and stoned him (Acts 7 : 58). 

They wer - stoned, they were sawn asunder (Heb 11 : 37). 

L “Let it out to hushandmen," » The good Meay ; (2) The 
reasonable letting ; (3) The just demand ; (4) The w cked refusal. 

2 ‘*That he might receive... of the (ruits,”’ (1) The fruits borne; 
Ad share expected.—(1) Tue owner; (2) The vineyard ; (3) 

The fruits ; (4) The husbandmen. 

3. a ak took him, and beat him, and sent him away empty.” 
) Svizure; (2) Abuse; (3) Fraud.—(1) The claim refused ; (2) 

The messenger abused ; (3) The owner desp 


Il, THE SON REJECTED. 

1. The Beloved Son: 

He had yet one, a beloved.son (6). 

He sent unto them his son (Matt. 21 : 37). 

I will send my beloved son (Luke .0: 13). 

He gave his only begotten Son (John 3 ; 16). 

God: sending his own Son, ... condemned sin (Rom. 8 : 3), 

il. The Murderous P‘ot: 

This is the heir ; come, let ws kill him (7). 

He must... suffer many things, ... and be killed (Matt. 16 : 21). 

That they might take Jesus by subtiliy, and ki.l him (Matt. 26 : 4). 

The Jews sought the more to kill him (John 5 ; 18). 

Is not this he whom they seek to kill? (Joun 7 : 25.) 

Ul. The Crowning Crime: : 

They took him, and killed him, and cast him forth (8). 

They... cast him forth, ... and killed him (Matt, 21 ; 39). 

There they crucitied him Hopes 23 : 33). 

iim,.., ye... did crucify and slay (Acts 2 : 23). 

Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree (Acts 5 : 30). 

1. “He had yet one, abeloved son; he sent him.”” (1) The'rejected 
servants ; (2) The remaining son; (3) The fina! appeal. 

2. “Come, let us kill him.” A murderous pie (1) Devised ; (2) 
Announced ; (8) Executed.—({1) The plot the vineyard; (2) 
The plot at Calvary. 

8. “They took him, and killed him, and cast him forth." 
son captured ; (2) The son killed; (8) The son cast out, 


Ill, THE DOOM INCURRED, 


(1) The 


1. Fear: 
They feared the multitude: ... and they left him (12). 
When vour fear cometh as a storm (Prov. 1 : 27). 
The wicked flee when no man pursueth (Proy. 28 : 1). 
For fear of him the watchers did quake (Matt. 28:4). —, 
A certain fearful expectation of Judgement (Heb, 10 ; 27), 
tl. De'eat : 
The stone... rejected,... was made the head of the corner 
(10), 
The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you (Matt, 21 : 43). 


He will give the vineyard unto others (Luke 20 : 16). 
Till he hath put all his enemies under his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 25), 


the city ied by the multitude, he returned to Beth- 
any for thdolent, as recorded in the closing verse of the last 
lesson. The next day he entered the city again, and drove 
the money-changers out of the temple courts; and, on the 
third morning, he came once more to the temple, and was 
there met by the chief priests and scribes and elders, who 
pressed him with the question, “By what authority doest 
thou these things?” Having answered them in such a way 
as to silence them, by means of his reference to John the 
Baptist, he now began to set before them, in a parable, their 
own course of action towards himself and towards God, and 
the fate which awaited them and their nation. The parable 
here given is so plain, in its meaning and reference, to us 
who read it, that it seems, by no means, surprising that the 
Jewish rulers applied it, at once, to themselves, and became, 
in consequence, still more exasperated than they had been 
before. It is closely connected in its language and picturing 
with the words of Isaiah 5: 1-3, and may not improbably 
have been suggested to the mind of Jesus by that passage, 
although the requirements of the present application made 
him give it an independence of its own, The words “ unto 
them” evidently point to the chief priests, ete., though doubt- 
less others were present. The details of the parable, as we 
may believe, are those which would naturally suggest them- 
selves in connection with the thought of a vineyard, which is 
the central point of its representation, The owner of the 
property would be disposed to provide all necessary means of 
shelter and defense, as well as all things essential or useful 
for the purposes to be accomplished by the cultivation of the 
vineyard, The tower and hedge, as well as the planting and 
the digging of the pit for the winepress, were a part of the 
complete preparation which made the vineyard ready to be 
entrusted to the care of the husbandmen. The parable would 
seem thus, in its general idea, and in its special points as 
related to this general idea, to be peculiarly adapted to the 
end for which Jesus used it, The kingdom of God under the 
| Old Testament system had been committed to the Jews; and 
their spiritual rulers and teachers had, as it were, been 
entrusted with the development of the truth under that sys- 
tem, as well as with the education of the chosen people. 





In the name of Jesus every knee should bow (Phil, 2 ; 10). 

ill. Destruction: 
He will come and destroy the husbandmen (9). 

He... shall suddenly be broken, and that without remedy (Prov. 
29:1 


It fell: and great was the fall thereof (Matt. 7 : 27). 
He will miserably destroy those miserable men (Matt, 21 : 41). 
These shall go away into eternal punishment (Matt. 25 : 46), 


1, “He will come and destroy the husbandmen.”’ (1) Indignant 


The complete destruction. 

2. ‘The stone which the builders rejected.” 
The builders; (3) The rejection. 

8. ‘*The same was mate tiie head of the corner.” 
men; (2) Exalied of God, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
JESUS: REJECTED, 


Rejection foretold (Psa. 2:2, 3; Isa. 58 ; 3). 

Rejection recorded (John 1: 10, 11; John 5 ; 43). 

Illustrated in his personal ministry (Mark 10; 21, 22; Luke 9:53; 
19:14; John 6:66; 18:89, 40; 19:15; Acts 2; 22, 28). 

Illustrated in hisservants’ ministry (Matt, 10: 14, 15; Acts 18 : 45, 46; 
17 : 82, 88; 19:9; 1 Cor. 1: 22, 28). . 

Penalty of rejection (Matt, 21:41 ; Luke 19: 27; John 8 ; 18, 36), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
The account of Mark (Mark 11: 11) plainly indicates that 
our Lord returned to Bethany on the evening of the tri- 
umphal entry to Jerusalem after looking “ round about upon 


fig-tree as they were going to Jerusalem (Mark 11; 12-14). 
During that day he cleansed the temple (Mark 11; 15-18), 
the children shouting hosannas (Matt, 21; 15-17). On the 
morning of the next day, after another night spent in Beth- 
any, the fig-tree was noticed as withered away, and the inci- 
dent explained (Mark 11; 19-25), Matthew combining the 
events of the two mornings (Matt, 21; 18-22), With the 
entrance into the temple on this (third) day, there began a 
series of controversies, of which the lesson forms a part. The 
rulers began the attack by asking our Lord his authority, 
doubtless referring to the cleansing of the temple, This 


baptism of John. The inability to reply proved that the 
cavilers had no moral right to challenge his authority (Mark 
11; 27-88). Matthew adds at this point the parable of the 
two sons, which was applicable to the reception given to 
the Baptist (Matt. 21: 28-32). 
the lesson, 

The place was the temple, probably in the court of the 
Israelites. The time, as indicated above, was Tuesday, 12th 
Nisan, April 4, year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30. 

Parallel passages: Matthew 21: 33-46; Luke 20: 9-19. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
"BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—And he began to speak unto them in parables. A 





it should bring forth grapes (Isa. 6 : B 


approach ; (2) Deserved penalty.—(1) The terrific coming; (2) | 
(1) The stone; (2) | 
(1) Rejected of | 


allthings” in the temple. Onthenext morning he cursed the | 


assault was defeated by a counter-question in regard to the’ 


Then comes the parable of 


man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about il, and digged a 
pit for the winepress, and built a tower, and let tt out to husband- 
men, and went into another country: After Jesus had made his 
first visit to the temple, immediately upon his entrance into 


These rulers and teachers were now the Pharisees and scribes, 
who had led the people into an external and perfunctory 
| righteousness, which was utterly opposed tothe truth, They 
as its teachers, and all who had been like them in the national 
history, had acted for their own selfish ends, and had perse- 
cuted and rejected the true messengers of God, who had been 
sent by him to proclaim the righteousness of the inner life, 
| and to bear witness of himself. The “tower” was a place of 
shelter for the watchmen who guarded the fruits, and appar- 
ently, also, of defense against any who might undertake to 
invade the vineyard or destroy it, The “ pit for the wine- 
| press” was a pit below the winepress, properly so called, 
| which was hollowed out in the rock, so that, when the grapes 
_ were trodden in the winepress, the juice might flow into it, 
and be preserved until it should be taken away in the wine 
skin bottles which were then used. The “ vineyard,” as it is 
generally held, represents the people of God, and the “ hug. 
bandmen” the teachers, ete, The removal to another coun- 
try, and, as Luke says, “for a long time,” is apparently a 
detail of the picture, which serves the purpose only of indi- 
cating that the vineyard was altogether, and for a long period, 
committed by God to those to whom Jesus refers. The work 
and care of the vineyard were so fully committed to them 
that they might well be called to a strict account. 

Verses 2-5.—And at the season he sent to the husbandmen a 
servant, that he might receive from the husbandmen of the fruits of 
the vineyard. And they took him, and beat him, and sent him 
away empty. And again he sent unto them another servant; and 
him they wounded in the head, and handled shamefully. And he 
sent another ; and him they killed: and many others; beating 
some, and killing some: The “season” was the proper time for 
the payment of that which was owed for rent, ete.; that is, 
the time when the fruits had ripened and had been gathered. 
The vineyard, was let to the husbandmen on condition of a 
rental in the fruits produced. The phrase “of the fruits” 
refers to the share which the owner should receive as his own. 
The servants answer to the divinely sent messengers and 
prophets, who had appeared among the Jewish people; and 
the violent treatment which is described is, no doubt, intended 
to suggest the thought of the manner in which these prophets 
and messengers had been dealt with, Whether the climactic 
character of the verses carrieé with it a suggestion of an 
increasing opposition and sinfulness on the part of the ruling 
powers, as the generations moved onward, is uncertain; but 
it would, at least, seem clear that it is intended to represent 
emphatically the utter and absolute rejection of the message 
and the messengers. According to the account of this para- 
ble which is given by Matthew, “servants” are sent: in the 
first instance, and again other servants, more in numbér, in 
the second instance. In the first case, the husbandmen are 
said to have beaten one, and killed another, and stoned 
another; and in the second case, the action of the husband- 
men is described in the words, “ And they did unto them in 
like manner.” In Mark, asingle servant is spoken of in each 
case. Mark mentions a third case, also, where a single ser- 
vant was sent, and then he adds the words, “And many 
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others; beating some, and Killing some.” Matthew com- 
presses and summarizes, as we may say, what Mark gives in 
detail. Mark’s record is more graphic, and suggests more 
repeated and long-continued efforts to accomplish the end. 
The slight differences are such as can be easily explained in 
this way, The resistance to the demands of the owner and 
the violence in the treatment of the servants increased as the 
wuccessive messengers appeared. 

Verses 6-8.—He had yet one, a beloved son: he sent him last 
unto them, saying, They will reverence my son. But those hus- 
bandmen said among th’mselves, This is the heir ; come, let us 
kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours. And they took him, 
and. killed: him, and’ cast him forth out of the vineyard: The 
arrangement of the words in the first clause of verse 6 indi- 
¢ates a special emphasis on the word “one.” There was yet 
one more whom the owner of the vineyard could send, and 
this one was a beloved son. The Revised Version attempts 
to bring out this emphasis. It would seenf that, in this 
expression, which was calculated to touch the feelings, and 
to show the greatness,of the wrong committed by the hus- 
bandmen, there must have been an intended allusion to the 
mission of Jesus himself to the Jewish nation. And yet we 
can hardly be justified in carrying the analogy here, any more 
than elsewhere in the parable, into the minor details. The 
respect and reverence which were justly and naturally ex- 
pected for the son were not only refused, but the husbandmen 
proposed at once to put him to death, that the whole estate 
might fall into their possession. The utter rejection of the 
owner’s claims and demands could go no farther than this — 
And the inheritance shali be ours: The corresponding clause in 
Matthew is, “ And take his inheritance.” They proposed, 
by putting him to death, to seize upon the property which 


—It is marvellous in our eyes: As we place ourselves, in 
imagination, where Jesus stood, and view all things as they 
then seemed to human view, we may appreciate the force of 
these words of the psalm. What must have been the pro- 
phetiec’ foresight and the foreknowledge of him who stood 
before the chief priests and rulers, and, with the assurance of 
the future, applied these words to himself and his coming 
kingdom. Truly, this man was the Son of God. 

Verse 12.—And they sought to lay hold on him; and they 





“they,” in all the clauses of this verse, is to be regarded as 


by all that occurred in the course of these last days; but, 
while their plotting or working towards the end which they 
had in mind became more earnest, they were restrained from 
putting into execution their worst purpose by reason of the 
danger of exciting popular disturbance. They therefore 
waited for the right moment. So it was on several other | 
occasions, and so it was here. Incensed and exasperated as | 
they were, they yet left him and went away, believing it to | 
be unsafe to proceed to violence at this moment. 

The parable and the feelings which it excited in the minds | 
of the Jewish rulers,—and indeed the whole course of action 
of the chief priests and scribes to which allusion has just been 
made,—exhibit most impressively the truth of the words of 
John’s Gospel: “ He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not.” The leaders and guides of the nation, who had 





belonged to him, in his right of sonship, as an inheritance. 
The order of the last two clauses of Mark’s eighth verse is 
reversed in Matthew. Matthew says, “ Cast him forth out of 
the vineyard, and killed’*him.” If Mark’s séntence is to be 
interpreted strictly, the casting forth is to be understood as 
spoken of the dead body. But perhaps the order of the 
clauses is not to be insisted upon in the interpretation. The 
order in Luke corresponds with that in Matthew. The cli- 
mactic character of the parable, so far as the treatment of 
the servants and the son is concerned, is quite striking in 
Mark, and‘ine whole parable is given more graphically by 
him than by the others. We can easily imagine the whole 
scene, and can understand, in some measure, the feeling of 
Jesus as he uttered the words, and as he observed the effect 
which they had upon those to whom they were addressed. 

» Verses 9-11.— W hat therefore will the lord of the vineyard do? 
he will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vine- 
yard unto others. 
stone which the builders rejected, The same was made the head of 
the corner: This was from the Lord, And it is marvellous in our 
eyes? Inthe account of the parable as given by Matthew, the 
hearers, the chief priests and scribes, answer the question of 
Jesus which is found in the beginning of verse 9. Here, and 
also in Luke’s account, Jesus answers it himself. It has been 
supposed by some writers that the hearers replied, as in 
Matthew, and that Jesus took up their words and repeated 
them. This supposition may be correct. The account which 
Luke gives, however, agrees with that of Mark, and adds a 
deprecatory expression on the part of the hearers,—“God 
forbid,”—after the words of Jesus,—“ he will come and de- 
stroy,” etc. This deprecatory expression would seem incon- 
sistent with a previous utterance by themselves of the words 
“he will come,” ete. Luke also connects the words of verse 
10 with this expression of theirs, his language being: “ And 
when they heard it, they said, God forbid. But he looked 
upon them, and said, What then is this that is written,” ete. 
These circumstances may indicate that in Matthew’s record 
there is a slight variation, which was connected with the 
passing of the story from one to another in different lines, 
The giving of the vineyard to others evidently points to the 
passing away of the Jewish system, as it then existed, and of 
all that which was connected with the destruction of the 
power of the Jewish rulers and of Jerusalem, and with the 
proclamation of the gospel to the Gentiles. The passage 
from’ the Old Testament (Psa. 118: 22, 23) was strikingly 
fitted to the use which Jesus here made of it. Dr. Alexander 
says in his notes on the Psalm: “As this psalm was sung by the 
people at the last Jewish festival attended by our Saviour,—it 
is the psalm from which the words ‘ Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord’ are taken,—he applied this proverb 
to himself, as one rejected by the Jews and by their rulers, 
yet before long to be recognized as their Messiah, whom they 
had denied and murdered, but whom God had exalted as a 
Prince and a Sayiour, to give repentance to Israel and remis- 
sion of sins. This, though another application of the proverb 
in its general meaning, has a certain affinity with its original 
application, because the fortunes of the ancient Israel, espe- 
cially in reference to great conjunctures, bore a designed 
resemblance to the history of Christ himself, by a kind of 
sympathy between the Body and the Head.”—T his was from 
the Lord, or, as the Authorized Version reads, “This was the 
Lord’s doing,” refers to the source and author of the wonder- 
ful change as the Lord, not man. It was a divine, not a 
human, movement,—a revolution ordained by God himself, 





Have ye not read even this scripture; The | 


been entrusted, as it were, with all that belonged to that pre- 


| paratory system the pointing of which was altogether towards 


himself, refused his message, and were ready to put him to 
death. The more clearly he proclaimed the truth of the 
kingdom, the more they shut their minds and hearts against 
him. They waited impatiently for the hour when they 
could rid themselves forever from his power and influence, 
and rejoiced at the end, with a malignant satisfaction, that 
they had brought him to the cross. When they had accom- 
plished their purpose, and he was on the cross, he prayed 
for his enemies: “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” 


. 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


In this parable Jesus describes with grand strokes the his- 
tory of the old dispensation, from the time of its foundation 
to the catastrophe which ended it. 

1. The first feature which strikes us in this picture is the 
expression “and he went away.” Can God absent himself? 
Is he not always and everywhere present? Under this 
figurative expression is hidden an important and profound 
idea. God retires when, after having interposed energeti- 
cally and directly at a certain moment in the history of 
humanity, for a time he leaves man to act for himself and to 
boldly exert an activity which should correspond with that of 
God. The design of God’s action is not to replace, but to 
awaken and to stimulate ours. Under the figure of a depar- 
ture is represented the time when God, after having created 
something new, delivers over to man the work which he has 
begun, in order that he may cultivate and develop it. It is 
not God, it is his action, that retires to a certain extent, to 
give place to man’s action. This figure is also found in the 
parable of the talents (Matt. 25:15). It is analogous to that 
concerning the sleep and apparent inactivity of the laborer 
in the parable of the corn (Mark 4: 27), and to that of the 
sleep of the sower and his servants in that of the tares (Matt. 
13: 25). We see by that how seriously God and the Scrip- 
tures look upon the idea of man’s liberty, without which the 
decisive fact of his responsibility would disappear. 

2. Thus the time of trial necessarily comes to the husband- 
men to whom God entrusts the vine after having planted it. 
Will the end for which he planted it be attained? Will 
God receive the fruits of holiness which he expects from his 
people Israel, whom he has founded in Abraham, liberated 
in Moses, and endowed with his law at Sinai? The history 
of the people of Israel and their conduct toward the prophets, 
the servants of the eternal One, is, as Jesus shows, the sad 


the divine Proprietor who has honored them with his con 
fidence ? 


— * 


3. Such infidelity as that of the leaders of the Israelites 
had to end in a final crisis, and consequently in a frightful 
catastrophe. The crisis was the rejection of the Son of God 
by Israel, and the catastrophe was the rejection of Israel by 
its God and the transmission of the kingdom of God to pagan 
nations. Ah, well! Let us beware, we Gentiles! St. Paul 
warns us (Rom. 11 : 20-22) that it is now our. time of trial, 


feared the multitude; for they perceived that he spake the parable | and that a formidable crisis also awaits our churches,- And 
against them: and they-left him, and went away: The word | if we are carried away by unbelief, the daughter of pride, as 
| were the Jews formerly, we shall also be cut.off;.and stidl 
referring to the chief priests, ete., who were becoming more | More easily than the Jews, because we have only been incor- 
and more alarmed because of the public favor which Jesus | porated in God’s kingdom by grace, while the Jews belonged 
was gaining. The evangelist says, “they sought to lay hold | there by nature. This is what we are threatened with. by: 
on him,” by which he seems to indicate a continuous desire | the apostle who founded the Gentile churches, and who bore 
and endeavor on their part. This desire was strengthened | them on his heart like a father, Perhaps there has been in 


our lives a time wken the Lord drew near to our hearts in 
a sensible and very startling manner. We then felt ourselves 
to be under his hand; we spoke to him as if he were very 
near. He made us touch our sin with the finger; he showed 
us its evil.influence over our whole life. Then came the day 
of the revelation of his grace ; he made us feel his love with 
a gentleness and a power which subdued the soul and filled 
it with a joy before unknown. The Lord was theré;. it was 
himself who transformed a sterile soil into his vineyard, 
Soon, however, he seemed to go away; those deep emotions 
became feeble, even ceased entirely. The time of trial began; 
it was the time for you yourself to direct yourself. It was for 
you boldly to seek, with the enthusiasm of a believing and 
grateful heart, Him who had in the first instance sought for 
and taken hold of you.’ What has been the result of this his- 
tory of your inner life? Has your conduct responded to that 
which he had the right to expect after what he had done for 
you? Have you boldly taken hold of him who had appre- 
hended you in order that you might in your turn apprehend 
him? (Phil. 3:12.) Or have you begun by arguing with 
him about the extent of his rights in regard to your person 
and your life? And have you finished by denying him, as 
if he were an importunate creditor? And if he returned for 
you to-day, should he reject you, in response to the rejection © 
which he has experienced from you? This is the question 
which this parable puts to every believer. 
Neuchdiel, Switzerland. 





THE APPEAL FOR A VERDICT. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


It is plain to every reader of the Scripture story that in 
these few final parables the attitude of our Lord changes 
towards the Jewish nation. Up to this point he has always 
been tender and appealing, with an unmistakable yearning 
of his heart in his words) Now he becomes in a measure 
cooler in his manner and more judicial ix his aspect. He is 
still patient and generous, and so he remains to the end of 
his career as a preacher; but now he begins to demand that 
some consideration be made of what he has taught. The 
parable of the Two Sons claims that a finding shall be ren- 
dered upon the conduct of both as to which of them did the 
will of his father. Here also the parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen insists upon the expression of an opinion concerning 
the guilt of those tenants, and the justice of the lord’s action 
at the end. 

The main feature of these two illustrations is this: Christ 
publishes the issue, and debates it in open court; now he 
claims that the verdict of their consciences shall be returned: 
“What think ye?” This is the question he presses on them 
in his public appeals, It will aid us in drawing out our 
admonition briefly to rehearse the particulars. ‘ 

I. To begin with, our Lord follows his usual custom ig 
employing a parable to illustrate the posture of the nation 
towards himself. 

1. The story assumes a state of social and political life 
peculiarly wild and insubordinate. Jesus speaks of a ‘time 
when men are impudently lawless. - The country where such 
a tale could be told must be without rule,—full of insecurities 
both of life and property. In this illustration, therefore, our 
Lord pictures the ruined nature of sinful men, the reckless 
refusal of souls to submit to God’s rule over them. 

Furthermore, the story assumes that, in spite of all the 
perils a land like that would present, a certain householder 
desired, and, indeed, designed to plant, a gherished posses- 





reply to this question. We become indignant when contem- 
plating this revolting picture. But we must not remain 


completely as it should from that of Israel. 


ing it? Have Christian people consecrated to him who has 
called them to life eternal through his blood, this astonish- 
ing temporal prosperity of which the gospel gives them 
possession? Do not the ministers who are in charge of the 





Has the church | 
responded to kindness by humility? Does the purity of its | created, even though their race was fallen and debased, He 
members correspond with what Jesus did for it when found- | was going to plant a vineyard of grace. 





‘sion. He was going to undertake a real-estate transaction of 
much magnitude in a neighborhood where such things as 


there! Let us take a look at the history of the Christian | murder and theft would be tolerated as common. By this 
Church, and let us ask ourselves if this history differs as | particular, thus introduced, our Lord would have us know 


that he still kept an interest in the free-willed beings he had 


The story likewise assumes that an unusual amount of 


expenditure was to be used in the preparation of the vine» 
| yard, The proprietor was intending to stock it with thrifty 


vines, to hedge it about against’any and all sorts of intruders, 


cultivation of this precious vine often use their position | men or beasts; he would dig a place for a vat, into which 
to serve themselves, instead of working in the service of! the new wine could be poured from the press; he would pat 
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up 8 lofty wateh-tower, from which one could always be on 
the alert to resist enemies from afar off; and he would put 
husbandmen in charge, who should be his tenants while he 
traveled away. And our Lord surely teaches here that the 
human fieart has never been cast off, but even in its sinful 
state he expects it to bring forth some valuable fruit. 

2. Then next the story rehearses the somewhat remarkable 
events which ensued. In due course of time the owner sent 
to the husbandmen into whose care he had trusted his 
vineyard, for his proper share in a year’s products, He 
expected grapes from his trellises,—nothing else, nothing 
unnatural, nothing strange; and he expected his managers 
without any delay to send such to him. By this our Lord 
shows in the parable thet he has never relinquished his claim 
upon human beings simply because they have committed 
sin, and so injured themselves. He expects us all to give 
him our hearts end lives as a reasonable service. 


But the story rehearses the brutality and coarseness of the | 


husbandmen, They fell upon the messenger with blows and 
absolute refusal of fruits for himself or his master. They 
did the same three times in succession; then they began to 
stone them who came to them. The owner kept sending, 
and the husbandmen kept maltreating; messages only kin- 
died their anger, so that they rushed on easily into cruel 
usage, and at last into downright murder. Jesus means to 
teach that the rejection a soul gives to his message in the 

Bible, and his messengers in the field, is unjust and harsh, 
and sometimes even malignantly vile and wicked. 

Again, the story proceeds to rehearse the details of one 
supreme effort which now the owner of this vineyard put 
forth to reach his own rights. He still preserves the appear- 
ance of amity, but he yields not one line of authority or 
justice to himself. He sends forth his son a messenger as 
‘before, asking for a hearing. We cannot misunderstand the 
reference; it is God sending forth his own Son, Jesus Christ, 
And just here are two words in the story which have a won- 
derful power, It is a “well beloved” son that he sends, and 
it is his “last” endeavor to get communication established. 
And it is added, as « touch of natural reflection likely to attract 
attention, that he communed with himself in this one pathetic 
‘hope,—he said: “They will reverence my son!” 

But the story records that the rebel husbandmen also com- 
‘muned in their turn with themselves, They said to each 

‘other, making capital of this suggestion of finality, that, if 

they killed the heir, that must be the end of it; for the 
owner had no one else to send, and then the inheritance 
would revert to them. So they killed the son. And so 
wicked men killed the Lord of glory; they crucified the 
taly Son of God! 

’ There the parable ends. But the challenge is annexed to 
it: Jesus insists upon being told the conclusion of his hearers 

* eoncerning a transaction so nefarious,—" What shall there- 
fore the lord of the vineyard do?” 

II. Thus we come to another line of thinking. Our Lord 
“forsakes the illustration, and speaks directly to the point. 
God is the Lord of the spiritual vineyard: What will the 
infinite God of heaven do? 

1. In the conversation there is a swift reply made. Mark 
“by implication, and Luke almost by statement, appear to 
“intimate that Jesus was the one who brought in the solemn 
‘verdict; but Matthew's narrative asserts that “they say 
‘unto him, He will miserably destroy those wicked men.” 

Their answer was instinctive and right in judging them-) 
elves. 

2. Thus, of course, they condemned their whole nation; | 
‘thus they passed sentence upon their own souls. And then 
our Lord follows on in further development of the thought, 
‘and clinches his argument by a quotation from one of their 
honored psalms, The lesson for every impenitent human 
being who has occupied himself in denying the rights of the 

- Lord that made him is clear. Obdurate sinners will surely 
be punished with fearful destruction; but Jesus, the rejected 

Son of God, will become the head stone of the corner in the 
‘building of God's kingdom. 


* 


* 8. There was nothing lef. then for the self-condemned | 


Pharisees, under the consciousness of such a withering defeat, 
‘except to slink away as best they could. They felt the 
‘rebuke; it is even possible the few of them who heard Jesus 

had deeper thoughts still. But we have no further concern 

‘with them now; we need oly to look to ourselves, 

III. From all this chapter, let us note, in the third place, 
the admonition comes directly to us who are studying it. It 
is evident to us now that the whole force of this parable is 
found in the challenge, “What will the lord do?” The 

“gall is for a verdict to be rendered. A wise man can possibly 
clear his mind by asking himself-some questions. 

1,. What is the use of discussion after conviction? There 
ean be found scores of men and women in every community 
who know that the decisions of conscience are all against 
them. Really, they have no more tosay. There are many 
‘who waste time in sheer talk. The pastors for their.people, 


‘and the teachers for their Sunday-school classes, are persist- 
“ently going over the whole life of Jesus Christ during these 
_Fegular lessons. Why do they keep it up? How shall we 
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teners seen to be in tears; we follow them up; we ask for 
an immediate yielding to Christ. They answer, with deep 
emotion: “I want to come and see you, and have a talk.” 
Always more talk,—what for? When a cuttle-fish per- 
ceives that it is likely to be taken, it throws out in some 
mysterious way a black fluid, which darkens all the water 
like ink behind it, and so it is lost to the pursuer. Much 
of that same sort of cunning a teacher of God’s truth has 
to endure. A sinner tries to keep from such a thing as 
self-committal, and so darkens his track by demand for more 
words, more conversation, which dissipates all the sensibility 
at once. 

8. Is it profitable to turn the application of truth upon 
others always? We grow interested while this exposure is 
before us, showing how our Lord caught those Pharisees in 
their own reply. They had come to put him down with 
their artifices of entangling inquiry and puzzles of shrewd 
dispute. He led them on to pronounce condemnatory judg- 
ments upon themselves in several instances, and that to their 
humiliated astonishment; but they would go no farther. 
Then he denounced them with severity for their insincerity 
before all their tumultuous applauders. And now we, too, 
sit here praising the sagacity of such'a procedure; but what 
have we to say for ourselves all this time? Most persons 
will be quite bright and happy when they are summoned to 
speak concerning others’ sins. The future for them would 
grow much clearer, if they would only be persuaded to avow 
some opinions as to—not their neighbors or the heathen gen- 
| erally, but as to—themselves. Why avoid the issue so plainly 
|; made? In no one thing did the consummate skill of this 
| divine Teacher more clearly evidence its excellence than in 
the success which it found in an endeavor to force men to-be 
honest, and render a binding decision when all necessary 
exhibition and argument had ceased. 

4. Are the warnings of the Lord Jesus Christ any more 
authoritative than those uttered by our fellow-men? Many 
unconverted people in our congregations hear with much 
equanimity that which a religious-instructor utters concern- 
ing either their characters or their lives; for even if he de- 
nounces, they are quite at ease in being able to reply under 
the pressure: “ Hard words are cheap, and prove nothing.” 
But while such admonitions are sent by the Son of God, it 
wou'd seem to be wiser for them to listen for their lives, 
Perhaps some will recall the tale of Africaner, one of the 
earliest converts in Africa. He had been the chief of a tribe 
which was the terror of the colony and the scourge of the 
land. But the Holy Spirit touched the heart of this des- 
perate man with divine power. He learned to read, and 


New Testament, Often at night he came to the missionaries 
for conversation, but at last he said: “I have now heard 
enough ; I feel as if my head were too small, and wou'd swell 
under thinking of these great subjects.” He knew he had 
got through, and must immediately surrender, His piety 
was decided, and his career was one of the most remark- 
able, as a Christian, the world ever.knew. Does atime never 
come to those who live in a land of light when they make 
an unalterable resolution, and put an end to mere ceaseless 
debate? 

5. What is the real reason why poconeerted persons are so 
shy of rendering a verdict unto God? It is found in the 
knowledge they reach that they are condemned already. 
Once commit them to the expression of any decisive opinion 
| whatever, and their cause is lost. When the generous mari- 
ners reached Beechy Island, far up on the ice-bound shore of 
the Polar Sea, searching for the explorers who went out with 
Franklin, they found these words, cut in acliff-side: “Choose 
you this day whom ye willserve.” It was the last message 
of some Christian, who there, among the solitudes of ice, had 
found an entrance into the summer of an eternal rest in God’s 
paradise, He made his testimony; it was the only confes- 
sion of the Lord Jesus he had a chance to make ere he died. 




















over again. Some men say, after much experience, that our 
second thoughts are often the best we ever have. Souls are 
| frequently lost by mere indecision. 

6. Finally, is it wise to tempt the Lord’s forbearance any 
longer? Something is said in this parable about a stone’s 
falling upon an unprepared man, and grinding him to powder. 
Is there no limit set beyond which no sinner will be per- 
mitted to go? It is in all our histories that Alexander, the 
Macedonian conqueror, had one unusual custom in carrying 
on war. Whenever he encamped before a besieged city, he 
set a great lantern up in the midst of lris host ; this was kept 
burning every day and every night. As long as it was seen 
still lighted, it'was the signal to the governors of the town 


flame was put out, it would be too late, and a command would 


ture behind them. With a terrible consistency, the stern 
soldiers, taught by their relentless monarch, did their duty. 
When the lamp was extinguished, the inhabitants were cut 
all to pieces. Does God set any such limit to his long-suffer- 
ing? May men temporize and parley, and wait on their own 
convenience, while the Spirit of grace lingers near? 
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spent many an hour in some shady nook eagerly studying the | 


Is there any need of more procrastination? Think it all: 


that they might save themselves by surrender; but when the | 


| be issued to break down the walls, and slay every living crea- | 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
« \ BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A man planted a vineyard,...and let it out,...and went 
into another country (v.1). That which is entrusted to us by 
rent, or loan, or stewardship, or friendly confidence, is just aa 
truly its real owner’s when he is out of sight and hearing— 
even across an ocean or a continent—as when he stands over 
it to watch both it and us. And this is a'truth for all of us 
to remember; for there is not one of us but holds something 
in trust for an absent one. It may be an employer’s interests, 
or @ partner’s business, that we are to look after while he is 
away; it may be an estate we are to improve and to settle for 
its former owner’s heirs; it may be some work that we thought 
lessly agreed to perform, without realizing its extent or per- 
plexities, when an acquaintance went on his journey; it may 
be a neighbor’s good name and credit, or a friend’s reputation 
and truest welfare, which by our very relations to that one 
are entrusted to us in confidence ;—be it more or less precious, 
whatever it is, a sacred obligation is on us to guard and use 
it, as those who must give account. All of us are stewards, 
stewards of one another in many a matter of confidence, and 
stewards of God to the uttermost of our possessions, Those 
for whom we are stewards may not be near us, or not seem 
very near; but their absence or their seeming remoteness 
does not give us any ownership in that which we hold of 
theirs; nor does it lessen our responsibility to and for them. 
A misuse of anything entrusted to us, by God or by the 
humblest of his creatures, is a betrayal of trust, and an em- 
bezzlement of trust funds. 

He sent... a servant, that he might receive... of the fruits of 
the vineyard. ... They... beat him, and sent him away empty 
(vs. 2,3), Who the servant was, was of small account. The 
master and the mission were the important things; not the 
man who came, or the manner of his coming. If a friend 
sent us a present, or an invitation to his home, we should 
think it pretty small business for us to find fault with the 
appearance and the mode of speech of the person by whom 
he sent it. Nor would it be any fairer for us to sneer at the 
servant, or to misuse him, if he came, from a neighbor, to 
take back a book we had borrowed, or an easy-chair which 
had been loaned to us in atimeof illness. The servant ought 
to be looked at as a representative of his master; and he 
would be where love and reverence for the master were pre- 
vailing. To depreciate another’s servant, on the occasion of 
that servant’s representative mission, is to give proof of a 
lack of loving and reverent thought of the servant’s master. 
' He who is continually sneering at those in public station in 
his own country, is lacking in truest patriotism and in right 
deference to authority. He has not that love for his country, 
and that awe of human government as God’s appointed agency, 
which make him lose sight or thought of the servant, in his 
interest in that which is represented—however poorly—by 
that servant. And‘an over-readiness to criticise or to depre- 
ciate a minister of Christ, is proof of a lack of devotion’ to 
Christ. Christ is responsible for his servants, and he has a 
right to ask kindly treatment of them for his sake—even when 
they seem to have no claim to it on their own account. 

He sent [his son], ... saying, They will reverence my son 
(v. 6). A father may be sure that his son will be counted as 
standing for himself in.a peculiar sense; and that all there 
is of gratitude or affection or reverence toward himself will 
indicate itself in the reception and treatment of that son, 
wherever the son goes as the father’s representative. Any 
father or any mother may always be sure that a real friend 
will be true to the interests of a child of that parent, keenly 
alive to that child’s welfare, and tenderly sensitive to its 
comfort and good name, because it is that parent’s child, 
God recognized this truth, when he sent his only Son into 
this world as his representative. Whatever of real love for 
the Father there was among the sons of men, would be sure 
to show itself wherever the Son was recognized. God him- 
self could do nothing more to show his love for the sons of 
men, or to win their love to himself, than he did in sending 
Jesus to be among them, and to manifest the Father—in 
manifesting himself. And to-day if men who know of Jesua 
do not reverence him as the Son of God, they have no 
reverence for the Father. It is folly to say that their lack of 


the likeness of the Father; for that which they reject in 
Jesus is really that wherein Jesus is like the Father. It is 
because he is the Son of God that Jesus is rejected by se 
many who say that they are the children of God. The 
Father says truly of all who have reverence for himself, 
“They will reverence my Son.” 
Those husbandmen said, ... Let us kill him, and the inheritance 
shall be ours (v.7). Well, how does that apply to us? It is 
| very easy to show how the Jews conspired to kill Jesus; but 
how can those who call themselves Christians be said to desire 
the overthrow of Jesus, in order that they may have his 
inheritance? Why, whenever a nominal tenant of the Lord’s 
vineyard, or steward of the Lord’s possessions, decides to 
refuse an entire surrender of all that is the Lord’s, at the call 
of Jesus, the spirit of these “ wicked husbandmen” is mani- 
fest in him. The temants, or the stewards, have made up 
thelr mind to have the Son’s inheritance for themselves, 











reverence for the Son is because of their failing to seein him . 
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crime may be. There are a 
good many nominal Christians who refuse to pay even a tithe 
of their income into the Lord’s tréasuty ; and there are others 
who refuse to continue to give as God has prospered them, 
on the ground that they have given a tithe, and that the rest 
they will keep, in spite of God’s calls. Whenever any of us 
refuse to give up time, cherished plans, prized friendships, or 
anything else, at the call of Jesus, we practically take the 
ground, that that which belongs to him we shall retain for 
our own advantage: And how does this differ from the word 
of these husbandmen: “ Come, let us kill him, and the inheri- 
tance shall be ours” ? 

He will come, ... . and will give the vineyard unto others (v. 9). 
There is a gain in even a hopeless conflict when the conflict 
Is in the right direction. But when the conflict is in the 
wrong direction, and is hopeless ‘at that, what folly it is to 
wage it! Any conflict with God is as hopeless as it is wicked. 
To press one’s self against a loaded cannon’s mouth with a 
view to staying the ball in its progress, or to stand on the 
track of a lightning express train to hinder the train’s 
passage, would not be more foolhardy than any attempt to 
thwart the plans of God by standing out against his loving 
demands on us. There may, indeed, be a delay in the com- 
ing of the cannon-ball, or of the loaded train, so that its 
forlhardy opposer is led to think that he is for the time 
being successful in his endeavors; but when the suspense is 
ended, there is an end of him who stood in the way. All of 
God’s plans are in the direction of the right. The man or 
the nation that opposes the right opposes God’s plans; and 
the result to the opposer is sure to be disastrous. 

They perceived that he spake the parable against them (v. 12). 
It was the Jews who perceived this application of the parable 
at that time. But it ought to be American Christians who 
see an application of it in their direction in our day. The 
principle involved in this parable is applicable to all peoples 
atall times. Unless those who are in charge of God’s heritage 
use it for his honor, and render to him its fruits, he will come 
and destroy those faithless ones, and will give the heritage 
to others. As it is with reference to an entire people, so it is 
with reference to a denomination of Christians, or to!a local 
church, or to a Sunday-school, or to a business enterprise, or 
to an individual. It is well for all of us to perceive how far 
this parable is spoken, or might be spoken, against us. 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


aj THREE DAYS BEFORE CRUCIFIXION, 


Jesus had silenced the caviling high-priests and scribes, 
He did not press his triumph, nor leave them in silent con- 
tempt, but he seeks to open their eyes by a parable. He 
showed them that they were traitors to trust, thieves of God’s 
vineyard, and murderers of his Son. When the Pharisees, 
in answer to his question, detailed the merited punishment, 
the people said, “God forbid!” But from that hour the 
Pharisees sought to take him, and execute the resolution to 
kill him which was finally made just after the resurrection 
of Lazarus. 

Observe the progressive wickedness: trusted tenants devised 
robbery; caught the first servant, and beat him; wounded the 
next in the head; killed and beat many others; murdered 
the son, and refused him burial. 

The vineyard has been taken from the Jews and given to 
others,—Gentiles. The Jews lost the opportunity of being 
the greatest nation on earth, and the disseminators of the 
great salvation of God to all men. The Gentiles have been 
lifted up in proportion to their faithfulness in rendering to 
God the fruit of his vineyard, and will be cut down equally 
with the Jews if they are unfaithful husbandmen. 

Many things indicate that the Jews will be again entrusted 
with the vineyard,—at least a vineyard. 

The lifting up of the despised Gentiles is the Lord’s doing, 
marvelous in the eyes of the Jews; vice versa, maybe. 

Freedom of all-men was a despised stone of stumbling with 
us thirty years ago. God madeitthe headstone. We stumble 
at equal suffrage now. He always puts the cause of the lowly 
and despised classes as the head of the corner, in every great 
national or racial movement. 

Denver, Colo. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To make this lesson clear to the average scholar, the 
teacher will have to explain the circumstances under which 
it was spoken. The time was in the last week of the Master’s 
life, before his crucifixion. He had been teaching and work- 
ing miracles for three years, and the Pharisees had had 
abundant opportunity to learn of him and his claims, and to 
test his teachings. But from the very beginning, as soon as 
they discovered that his claims were not compatible with 
their ambitious plans, they had tried in every way in their 
power to invalidate his claims and undermine his influence 
with the people. They had long ago rejected his claims as 
the Messiah, and would have killed him, had they not feared 
that the people would turn against them on that account. 
They had dared to charge him with casting out devils by the 











power of the Prince of devils, and had already taken counsel 
how they might put him to death secretly, and so get rid of 
him and his teachings, The only thing that stood between 
them and his death was the popularity that he enjoyed among 
the populace because of his teaching and his healing of so 
many sick folk. These were, briefly, the circumstances under 
which the Lord spoke this parable. 

Now let the teacher try to make clear first the application 
of the parable to the leaders of those times. 

Interpreting it in plain ferms, it reads as follows: The 
man who planted the vineyard is God. The vineyard itself 
stands for Israel. The various servants are the prophets 
whom God has sent, and whom Israel has so often rejected. 
The Son stands for the Master himself. The husbandmen 
are the ecclesiastics, who arrayed themselves against the 
Lord. The vineyard given to others sets forth the passing 
away of the kingdom of God from the Jews, and the opening 
of the doors of that same kingdom to the Gentiles, Make 
all this clear to the class before going on to the practical 
application of the lesson. Now, looking at the general 
underlying principles that the lesson teaches, we discern two 
very important truths, We see . 

1. The Goodness of God.—How is this apparent? It is 
apparent in his not cutting off his people with one trial. 
Truly he could say, “ All day long I have stretched forth my 
hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people (Rom. 10: 
21). This is apparent as soon as we look at the history of 
the chosen people, and needs no long argument or proof. 
Now, though our outward circumstances differ from theirs, 
yet his goodness is none the less manifest to us. What was 
true of Israel as a nation, is true of us as individuals. Every 
child of God will gladly bear witness to the fact that good- 
ness and mercy have followed him all the days of his life. 
Let the teacher draw out from his class some of the concrete 
instances of this, from the day of their conversion (if they 
are Christians): to the present time. Most of us (like Israel) 
failed to reply to the first call that we received from God. 
The cases of those who obeyed the very first summons to 
repentance are very few. God had to call and call and call 
before we would answer. It has been apparent, ever since we 
were his, in his wonderful patience with us in our backslid- 
ings, which have been many. Resolves have proved vain, 
and promises have not been kept, and our spiritual Jife has 
been anything but a steady progress in holiness. And yet 
through all this he has never lost his patience, but has borne 
with us as gently as the Master bore with his dull disciples. 
Some of our scholars are still trying him by not listening 
at all to his call to repentance. They can see easily how 
evil the conduct of the Pharisees was, and yet in their own 
‘lives they are repeating the sin of those whom they condemn. 

2. The Severity of God.—God is love, but our God is a con- 
suming fire. Both of these statements are true. The Lord 
of the vineyard is very patient; but there comes a time when 
his patience ceases, and then comes the deserved punishment 
of those rebels, That time came to the Jewish people, when 
their city was taken and destroyed, and there was no eye to 
pity, and no arm to save, Their destruction and desolation 
came as a whirlwind. Calamity after calamity overwhelmed 
the chosen people, and the city in which they took such pride 
.was utterly destroyed. This was what they had been warned 
about so many times; but the warning was not heeded, and 
when the end came, it was as dreadful as the Master had 
said it would be. But it has always been thus. God always 
warns before he strikes, but he also always strikes after he has 
warned. Sodom and Gomorrah, Capernaum and Bethsaida, 
and the whole histoty of the Jewish people, are a testimony 
to this. These cities are but an object lesson that contains a 
dreadful warning to those who reject the invitations of the 
Holy Spirit in our days, - For there will come a time, we 
know not when, in which it shall be said, “He is joined to 
idols: let him alone”’ As with superhuman sadness Jesus 
wept over Jerusalem, and yet would not stay its doom; so he 
may weep over the unrepentant sinner, but will not stay his 
doora. When once the Master of the house has risen up, and 
has shut to the door, the foolish ones may knock and weep 
and plead, but all will be in vain. The gentleness of Jesus 
Christ has its limits, and the goodness of Him whose name 
is love has its bounds. Jesus is the Lamb of God; but this 
Lamb will one day terrify his opponents, who wili then try 
in vain to hide from his wrath, 

Let the teacher call attention to the fact that we wonder 
at the blindness and the wilfulness of the Jews, while at the 
same time we are blind and wilful ourselves. We marvel at 
their rejection of Jesus as the Messiah, and then we calmly 
reject him as our personal Saviour. If their fate was an awful 
one, what shall be the fate of those who with clearer light 
go ahead, and, in the face of all that they know, do just as 
these people did? 

New York City. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 





On what day of the week did Jesus go into Jerusalem as 
king? To what village did he goat night? On Monday he 
went again to the city and the temple, and again at evening 





osan ca 
returtied to Bethany to spend the night, -On Tuesday morn: 
ing he went once more with his disciples into Jerusalem, and 
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spent most of that day in the temple. This was the last time 
that his feet would ever walk in those courts, where he had 
so spoken and taught that even his enemies said, ‘ Never 
man spake like this man.” On Tuesday he gave several 
parables; and one of these parables is our lesson for to-day. 
Luke says that as “he taught the people in the temple,” : he 
“preached the gospel.” Many others besides the disciples 
listened to his words. Priests and elders heard, and, inter 
rupting him, asked: “By what right do you teach these 
things?” Jesus said: “I will ask you a question, and if you 
answer me, I will answer you.” They whispered together, 
and wondered what they could say to his question; but they 
had to confess: “ We cannot tell.” “Neither do I tell you by 
what authority I do these things.” As he taught daily in 
the temple, the priests and elders could only listen with 
angry hearts. They had consulted together secretly how they 
could destroy him, but they dared not touch or silence him, 
“for all the people were very attentive to hear him.’ Will 
you be attentive to-day to the parable he taught? This is 
the very one that came from his lips on the morning of 
that day. 

A Vineyard Piantel.—When Jesus said, “A man planted 
a vineyard,” all who heard him understood what that meant, 
In that country many hillsides were covered with grape- 
vines; for it was a land of grape-growing. Did you ever 
hear of any spies who searched that land? How did they 
carry back some sample grapes? It was a common thing 
then and in the Saviour’s time, as it is now in Palestine, to 
plant and care for vineyards; and Jesus always talked of 
plain, every-day things, to teach great lessons. The man 
who wanted to plant a vineyard chose an open, sunny 
place, on land which was his own, and prepared the ground 
well; then the vines were set carefully in the mellow ground, 
Would he leave the place open, for wild foxes or racing dogs 
to trample over the young vines, and spoil them? He puta 
strong, close fence or hedge all around; sometimes a wall 
built of stones; or prickly thorn-plants were set in a row, so 
close that it was called a hedge, because it kept out every 
animal which could destroy, In the middle of the vineyard 
he dug a deep, cool cistern, called a vat, or wine-fat, That 
was to hold and keep the rich juice of the grapes when they 
were ripe, and had been thrown into a press built above the 
vat, where the juice was, pressed out to make sweet, new wine, 
Did anybody keep watch at night, to know if all was safe? 
The owner built a tower on the border, where a watchman 
could stay and look out over all the roads leading near to the 
vineyard. He could see if any wild animal tried to climb 
over or push through the hedge, or if any robbers were on 
the road or stood listening at the low gate in the garden wall 
below, near the tower, 

(If you have not a picture illustrating all this, you can use 
the blackboard as you have described the vineyard; and even 
mere outlines of a hill, rows of vines, and an enclosure and 
tower, will make-it more real to the children.) 

Hired Husbandmen.—The owner wanted to go to a far coun- 
try, for he had other possessions; so he hired men called 
husbandmen to watch and keep his vineyard. They were to 
train the young vines, keep away harmful insects, keep the 
hedge close and strong, have a wide-awake watchman always 
on the lookout, (where?) gather the fruit when ripe, and 
make the most that could be made of the growing vineyard. 
Was it for themselves? Oh, no! it belonged to the owner; 


to pay rent to him, sometimes in money, or by giving him 
part of the fruit. King Solomon once rented out a vineyard, 
and each one of the husbandmen was to pay him a thousand 
pieces of silver. Do you not think these husbandmen would 
have tried to make a good business for the owner and for 
themselves by serving him well? 

The Vineyard Bearing Fruit.—Although far off, the owner 
knew when the grapes would ripen; he knew the sunny days 
of grape-gathering, when great purple clusters hung from the 
strong stems, when the vine-dressers joyfully collected the 
grapes, and, with songs and laughter, tossed them into 
the wine-press, and trod upon them. Would they promptly 
send ta the owner his share of all the profit from the season’s 
yield? The owner sent a servant to get what was due him. 
“They caught him, and beat him, and sent him away empty,” 
He sent another servant; they met him with stones, wounded 
him in the head, and sent him away with empty hands and 
shameful, bleeding wounds. The owner sent other servants, 
Some were beaten and stoned, some were killed. 

One Son, his Well-Beloved.—“ What shall I do?” said the 
owner of the vineyard. “Iwill send my beloved son,” 
Surely “they will reverence my son,” he said; and he sent 
him to ask for fruit from his vineyard. Wicked, selfish, cruel 
murderers! Would they who had no pity have any rever- 
ence? The watchman in the tower saw him coming, with 
his young, sprightly step, his fair, bright face. The husband- 


men said to each other, “ This is the heir of all his father’s 
property; let us kill him, and then it will all be ours.” They 
roughly seized him with their strong hands, killed him, and 
cast his body out of the vineyard which was hisown, “ What 





shall therefore the lord of the vineyard do?” asked Jesus of 


he rented it to them. They were hired to keep it, and were 






























those who heard, They knew it was just, when Jesus said, 
“ He will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give 
the vineyard unto others.” 

The Lord’s Doing.—Jesus reminded the listeners of some- 
thing written in the Psalms. He talked of the stones of the 
temple, and of one of them which was rejected,—refused be- 
cause the builders saw no place for it, and no mark upon it; 
but they found it was the chief corner-stone, the one which 
was the most important of all,—for without it the temple 
could not be built, The corner-stone rejected was like the 
beloved son cast out; and Jesus knew how truly he could say, 
with the Psalmist, “This was from the Lord, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” 


Priests and Elders.—What had they asked about Jesus’ 
right to speak and to teach in the temple? “Have ye not 
read even this scripture?” he asked. They had spent years 
of study on the Old Testament, and they felt that he had 
answered their question, and were angry; for they saw he 
had spoken this parable against them. To whom did God 
give the land of Canaan? He gave them prophets and teach- 
ers, his own servants, whom he sent to teach them. The 
elders knew how the people had treated them; some of the 
prophets were driven away, hated and hunted, put in prison, 
stoned, killed. Do you see why the priests and elders knew 
that the parable was against them? They wanted to seize 
Jesus and cast him out, but they were afraid of the people. 


Heart Vineyards.—Do you know that every life and heart, 
‘even yours, is a vineyard of the Lord’s planting? For whom 
sought it to bear fruit? Every day of blessing, every lesson 
ewhich teaches of him, is a message to you to yield some 
return. He has sent the beloved Son. Have you welcomed 
‘him with love and obedience, or are you like those of whom 
John writes in our golden text ? 

The Inheritance-—Did the wicked husbandmen gain any- 
thing when they killed the heir and expected to get the 
inheritance for themselves? How vain and foolish! , Do 
you know that the way to gain all is to be faithful day by 
day? Sometimes the workmen may be weary; no doubt the 
husbandmen in the hillside vineyard often felt the heat and 
burden of the day; but one word of approval from the owner 
would have made up for their toil. How silly and wicked 
they were! Are you wiser than they? True wisdom is to 
know and understand that for those who give life and service 
to the Father and the beloved Son the inheritance is sure. 
‘They who accept and serve the Son shall also become sons 
and daughters; for he has said, “He that overcometh shall 
inherit all things; and I will be his God, and he shall be 

Y son.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


Maxine a Vineyarv.—The parable of the vineyard let 
out to husbandmen is full of minute touches beautifully illus- 
trative of the agricultural methods and customs of the East, 
—methods and customs which remain unchanged to this day. 

‘our operations are spoken of in the formation of a vineyard, 
planting, hedging it, making a wine-press, and building a 
tower. Care and labor are bestowed on planting, such as are 
expended on no other crop. The vine is not cultivated on 
rich plains, or in the lowlands, but invariably on the hill- 
Bides, and generally with a southern aspect. The vine loves 
tocks and stones, and in the rich soil mingled with these it 
extends its roots for moisture to a great depth and an immense 
distance. Consequently the land must be thoroughly cleaned, 
all brushwood and other roots carefully extirpated; for the 
‘vine brooks no competitor in the soil. Another part of this 
preparatory operation is mentioned by Isaiah in the parallel 
parable (Isa. 5): He “gathered out the stones thereof.” The 
hillsides are always thickly strewn with loose stones, which 
in that climate are of the greatest use in preserving the 
moisture from evaporation under the sun’s rays. But the 
larger stones in every vineyard are always gathered, and 
heaped in long ridges at regular intervals, so as to give at a 
distance the appearance of long, parallel stone walls, which 
have crumbled through neglect. When the vineyards have 
perished, and the land has lain desolate for centuries, these 
ridges remain, attesting its ancient fertility. Nowhere is this 
more striking than in the deserted south country near Kadesh 
Barnea, so well known to our Editor, and in the hills of 
Moab, in which the vine has long ceased to exist. The use 
of these ridges, over which the boughs are trailed, is to keep 
the bunches of grapes from the damp ground whilst ripening, 
and to aid the ripening process by the reflected heat from 

the stones. He “set a hedge about it.” With the excep- 

tion of the gardens close to the villages, the vineyards are 
the only enclosed plots, the corn-fields and olive-yards be- 
tng always open, and the former only protected from tres- 
pass by the vigilance of the shepherds and herdsmen. The 
theep and cattle are never left alone, or out in the fields, 

&s with us, but from morning to might are under the 

watchful eye of the shepherd, as they roam on the hill- 











Isaiah expresses it, “ hewed ;” for the winefat, or wine-press, 
was always in the vineyard itself, as the ripe grapes would 
not, without loss, bear carriage to any distance. I remember, 
in one day’s exploration on Mount Carmel, discovering eleven 
of these wine-presses. A flat or gently sloping rock is selected. 
At the upper end, a trough is cut about three feet deep, and 
four and a half by three and a half feet in length and breadth. 
Just below this is hewn out ashallower trough, connected with 
the upper one by two or three smiall holes bored through the 
rock close to the bottom of the upper vat, so that when the 
grapes were pressed in it, the juice streamed into-the lower 
vat. The last operation is the building a tower. This was 
not done invariably. In many of the smaller vineyards, and 
especially when near the village, the owner was content with 
“a booth that the keeper maketh,”—a sort of wicker-work 
erection of boughs, with an upper story, where the keeper 
could sit and guard the ripening crops from intruders, whether 
human or other, and especially from the jackals at night, 
“the little foxes, that spoil the vines.” This erection only 
lasted for the season, and perished in winter. But in many 
cases we still find the ruins of the solidly built :tower which 
commanded a view of the whole enclosure, and was probably 
the permanent residence of the keeper through the summer 
and autumn. 

ReEnt-Payine.—We note, lastly, the mode of payment of 
rent, “At the season,” the owner sends to receive of the 
fruit of the vineyard. To. this day, rent in the East is paid 
in kind. The proportion varies, but it is a proportion agreed 
upon beforehand. It is more in the case of vineyards than in 
that of corn, because the expenditure of capital is greater and 
of labor less than in the latter. The first charge is the gov- 
ernment tax, legally one-tenth, but often much more. Then 
to the proprietor generally one-half, but often more for vine- 
yards and olive-yards, and less for flocks and herds, 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN 
HAVE 


* KEPT 4) FRUITS. 
STONED (())) \ SERVANTS. 
KILLED SON. 





“He will. . . destroy these husbandmen.” 
“Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 








FOUR QUESTIONS. 














1. wHaT Has | |2, WHAT HAVE 
GOD DONE? YOU DONE? 

8. WHAT WILL| | 4. WHAT WILL| 
GOD DO? YOU DO? 





























HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


*¢ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
* Behold the sure foundation stone,” 
“ Christ is our corner-stone.” 

**Oh, do not let the word depart.”’ 

“ And canst thou, sinner, slight.” 

“ Have you any room for Jesus?” 
“Come to Jesus.” 

“ Behold a stranger at the door.” 

“O Jesus, thou art standing.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Where did Jesus spend the last few days of his life on earth? 
(Luke 21 : 37.) Whoquestioned his authority in the temple? 
(Mark 11: 27, 28.) What authority had he exercised on the 
preceding day? (Mark 11:15.) What parable did he speak 
against the chief priests and scribes and elders? (Matt. 21: 
28-32.) What parable did he speak against them as the 
representatives of the Jewish nation? (Mark 12: 1-12.) In 
this parable, whom does Jesus present as responsible for the 
returns from the vineyard? Who prepared and furnished 
the vineyard?. When, and where, was this vineyard planted? 
(Psa. 80: 8-11.) Give other texts where God's people are 
compared to a vineyard (Isa. 5:1, 2). Name some of the 
prophets through whom the Lord complained against his 
vineyard (Isa.5: 7; Jer. 12:10). What complaint did 
Christ make against the scribes and Pharisees? (Matt. 23: 
29-33.) Review briefly the peculiar privileges of the Israel- 





tides for pasturage. “Digged the winefat,” or, rather, as 


and violations of their‘covenant. What was the culminating 
act in this course ¢f sin? (Mark 15 : 1, 11.) 
In what measure are pastors of the present day responsible 
for the spiritual fruitfulness of the Lord’s people? In what 
measure are teachers responsible for the spiritual life of their 
scholars? What vineyard has the Lord given into the keep- 
ing of each one of his children? What prophecy did Jesus 
quote in connection with this parable of the vineyard, making 
a rapid transition in the figure? Who were meant by the 
builders? (Acts 4: 5-11.) Why were the chief priests and 
elders more guilty than the multitude, in the death of Christ? 
(Matt. 27: 20.) Were they, or were they not, more guilty 
than Pilate? (John 19:11.) What must be the end of all 
who reject Christ? (Acts 4: 12.) 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


In this lesson the responsibility and perils of stewardship 
are emphasized. All that we have, and all that we are, are 
to be held as a sacred trust, to be cared for faithfully, and to 
be surrendered to their rightful owner at his call. If we fail 
in this duty, we forfeit not only our right of possession, but 
our right of existence. 

We are not our own. We ourselves, and our every talent 
and power, belong to God. We have no right to use our 
strength, our means, our time, or our opportunities, in any 
other way than that which we believe would be approved 
of God. 

While left to ourselves, in the providence of God, we must 
be quick to recognize every messenger from God, and to 
accord to him the honor which belongs to God’s representa- 
tive. Above all, we must render to the Son of God that 
honor which is dug to him who in a peculiar sense stands 
for God. A deliberate rejection of the Son of God is fatal to 
our hope of continuance in the heritage entrusted to us. 

This parable, first spoken against the Jews, is to be re- 
ceived by us in its application to ourselves, as those who 
have been given the place that was then occupied by the 
Jews. As Bishop Warren says: “The vineyard has been 
taken from the Jews and given to others,—Gentiles. The 
Jews lost the opportunity of being the greatest nation on 
earth, and the disseminators of the great salvation of God to 
all men. The Gentiles have been lifted up in proportion to 
their faithfulness in rendering to God the fruit of his vine- 
yard, and will be cut down equally with the Jews if they are 
unfaithful husbandmen.” 

And Dr. Godet repeats this warning: “ Let us beware, wé 
Gentiles! St. Paul warns us (Rom. 11 : 20-22) that it is now 
our time of trial, and that a formidable crisis also awaits our 
churches. And if we are carried away by unbelief, the 
daughter of pride, as were the Jews formerly, we shall also 
be cut off; and still. more easily than the Jews, because we 
have Only been incorporated in God’s kingdom by grace, 
while the Jews belonged there by nature. This is what we 
are threatened with by the apostle who founded the Gentile 
churches, and who bore them on his heart like a father.” 

Be it remembered that it is Christ who is made the head 
of the corner, and not we Gentiles, He shall not be cast 
down again, but we may be. Our uplifting by him will only 
be to our greater fall if we refuse to recognize him as our 
Lord and Master and Saviour, and to render to him our lives 
and their fruit. 


ADDED POINTS. 


The meaning of a parable is not on the face of it. A para- 
ble must be studied in order to get at its meaning. And this 
makes the truth of a parable worth all the more to those who 
find it out by personal study. 

No one is likely to have more interest in a possession than 
its owner. “The earth is the Lord’s,” and we may be sure 
that the Lord is readier to do for the earth’s welfare than 
any one who is temporarily occupying the earth. 

The Lord may seem to be far away from his earthly pos- 
sessions, but they are never out of his mind. We may forget 
God, but God never forgets us. 

It is not always the evil-doers who suffer most in this 
world. The Lord’s servants are sometimes shamefully treated 
just because they are the Lord’s servants. That fact ought 
to comfort the suffering well-doers, even though it is to the 
shame of those who harm them. 

It is because our Saviour is the beloved Son of God that 
we may be sure that we who trust ourselves to him are 
beloved of God for his sake. 

God has too much love for his earthly vineyard to leave it 
wholly to those who refuse to occupy it for him. If one set 
of persons refuse to improve it, he will displace them in order 
to get others who will. 

If our standards of right and.truth were to prevail, this 
world would be ruined. We are constantly undervaluing the 
good, and putting into prominence the worthless. The hope 
of this world is that God will put things right in spite of us. 

There is nothing that makes men more angry than the 
plain truth. So long as we are lied about, we are really less 
concerned than when the truth of our evil courses and bed our 





ites (see Rom. 3:1, 2). Give briefly the history of their sins 





evil hearts is disclosed to the world, 

















- favorite hymns;'and many words and ideas that occur 


-of each verse, while the words are being impressed upon 


. Let us compare it, line by line, with the Word of God. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


MEMORIZING AND EXPLAINING HYMNS. 


A true hymn is the expression, in fit words, of the 
devotional life of the soul, Few Christians are able at 
all times to rise to the spiritual height reached in their 


even in the “hymns of the ages” are foreign to the 
healthy soul-life of the ordinary follower of Jesus. 
Yet a good hymn may help a Christian, by expressing, 
in easily-remémbered words, thoughts and aspirations 
that would else have been unuttered and forgotten; and 
there is obviously a gain in the intelligent memorizing 
of well-chosen hymns, as an aid both in private and in 
public devotions. 

In many Sunday-schools rewards are offered to the 
scholars for memorizing a list of hymns selected by the 
pastor or other competent person; and those who have 
earned such rewards can testify to the pleasure and 
profit that they have found in after-life, in the ability to 
sing or repeat from memory these familiar hymns of 
their childhood. This method, however, is open to the 
serious objection that the memorizing is in a large 
measure unintelligent, and the child’s subsequent efforts 
to understand and realize the thoughts of the hymn are 
hindered rather than helped by the familiarity of the 
words to his ear. Examples are not wanting, also, of 
absurd mistakes, on the part of children, as to the mean- 
ing of some of our most sacred and apparently simple 
hymns. A ‘wise and loving parent or teacher, who will 
take pains to lead the child’s mind through the thoughts 


his memory, can obviate this difficulty. Butsuch parents 
and teachers are rare. 

An excellent way to open up the meaning of a hymn 
to a Sunday-school is to make it the basis of a Sunday- 
school concert service. Such a service, on the hymn, 
“All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” was published in 
The Sunday School World several years ago, and an 
extract from it, covering the first verse of the hymn, 
will exhibit the nature of the method proposed: 

“Read Psalm 24. 

“The term ‘coronation’ should be explained. A de- 
scription of the ceremonies at the crowning of an emperor 
or a king might be given by the superintendent. 

HYMN. 
* All hail the power of Jesus’ game! 
Let angels prostrate fall, 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all. 

* Superintendent.—A. good test of any hymn is to com- 
pare its statements and spirit with the words of Scripture, 
The hymn which outlines the plan of our concert exercise 
to-day is familiar and dear to many of God’s people. 


**¢ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.’ 
What says the Bible as to the praises due to the name 
of Jesus? 
“ Scholar.—Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every name; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 


things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 


the earth; and that every tongue should confe:s that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

“ Superintendent,— 

“*¢ Let angels prostrate fall,’ 
Where is a call to angels to praise Jesus? 

“ Scholar.—Praise ye him, all his angels: 
him, all his hosts. 

“ Superintendent.—W hat is said in Revelation of angels 
prostrating themselves before the throne of Jesus? 

“ Scholar.—And all the angels stood round about the 
throne, and about the elders, and about the four beasts, 
and fell before the throne on their faces, and wor- 
shipped God. 

* Superintendent.— 

“* Bring forth the royal diadem.’ 
Does a crown belong to Jesus? 

“ Scholar.—Thou madest him a little lower than the 
angels: thou crownedst him with glory and honour, and 
didst set “him over the works of thy hands: thou hast 
put all things in subjection under his feet. 

* Superintendent.— 

***¢ And crown him Lord of all.” 
How can Jesus be spoken of as Lord of all? 

‘* Scholar.—For by him were all things created, that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers: all things were created by him, and for him: 


praise ye 


‘| the month, a specified part of the exercises in the Sunday- 


“Such ois as ‘hail, ‘ pebdiede ‘diadem; should 
be explained, for the benefit of the younger scholars. 
So of other unfamiliar words throughout the hymn. 
Each verse, after it is verified by Scripture, may be sung 
by the school, before the next verse is taken up. 
“The exercise closes with the singing of the entire 
hymn thus examined and illustrated.” 
Another method that has been adopted in some 
churches, and that is worthy of a wider acceptance, is 
for the leader of the church prayer-meeting, or of the 
young people’s prayer-meeting, to appoint a hymn to be 
memorized, repeated, and sung from memory, as one of 
the exercises of the meeting. The subject of the meet- 
ing may be one suggested by the hymn, and the remarks 
of the leader may be directed to the elucidation and 
enforcement of the Christian truth which it contains. 
Such a method, pursued with’ tact and enthusiasm, is 
likely to lend interest and helpfulness to the meetings, 
while at the same time enlarging and directing the devo- 
tional thoughts of the people, and furnishing their minds 
with a more or less valuable collection of the hymns of 
the church, 
The following list of topics and hymns, used some 
time since by the Young People’s Meeting pf the South 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Connecticut, will serve 
to illustrate this idea : 
January 4.—“ My Disciple.” 

Memory hymn,—* Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
committed to memory during the week.) 

January 11.—Temptation. 
“ What.a friend we have in Jesus.” 

January 18,— All Things,” 
“ All things beautiful and fair.” 

January 25.—The Heart, 
“Take my heart, O Father, take it.” 

February 1.—Believe. 
“ My faith looks up to thee.” 

February 8.—Promise Meeting. 
“ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.” 


(To be 


February 15,—Praise Service. 
“ Praise to thee, thou great Creator.” 


February 22.—Heaven. 
“One sweetly solemn thought.” 


- March 1,—Pride and Humility, 
“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 
March 8.—What do you Think of Paul? 
“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 


March 15,—Forgiveness, 
“ Just as I am, without one plea.” 


March 22.—Truth. 
“Come to me! come to me! all for sin oppressed.” 


March 29.—Eternity. 
“My God, how wonderful thou art!” 


The order of service at these meetings was as follows: 


* All.—O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth 
shall show forth thy praise, 

“ Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of 
my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, 
and my redeemer, 

“ Singing.—First fifteen minutes. 

“ Reading.—Scripture lesson. 

“ Appropriate Bible verses, prayer, remarks, hymns, 

“ Reciting and singing the memory hymn. 

‘“* All.—The Lord watch between me and thee, when 
we are absent one from another.” 


It is the custom in at least one church for the pastor to 
select a “ hymn for the month,” which becomes, during 


school, and in the weekly church prayer-meeting, The 
hymn is printed for the use of the Sungay-school, and is 
to be memorized by teachers and sch6lars alike. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———————_—— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special! attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 











A new edition of Jerusalem, the City of Herod and 
Saladin, by Mr. Walter Besant and the late Professor 





and he is before all things. and: bv him all things consist. 


bike venton) for the first edifion appeared seventeen 
years ago. Meanwhile the learned Professor Palmer 























































































has sacrificed his life to that scholarly ambition which 
made so clear a mark on these and other pages, and the 
survivor has revised the book without assistance, drop- 
ping a chapter on the modern city as it was in 1871, and 
adding, in the preface and elsewhere, notes of new or 
newly strengthened identifications of sites, and other 
matter made necessary by recent study and exploration. 
Some of these points have been discussed, editorially 
and otherwise, in the columns of this journal, But the aad 
chief purpose of the book is historical rather than topo- 
graphical or antiquarian; and the revision has tended 
to make this bent the more manifest. The title on the ae 
covers is History of Jerusalem; and in eighteen brilliant 
chapters the record of the famous metropolis of the He 
brews is given, from the revolt and the Roman destrue 
tion of the city to the middle of the fourteenth century, a 
since which time, say the authors, “ Jerusalem has been é 
without a history. Nothing has happened but an‘occa- 
sional act of brutality on the part of her masters toward e). 
the Christians, or an occasional squabble among the 
ecclesiastics.” The volume, indeed, might almost be e 
called simply a history of the Crusades, written on the oy 
basis of faithful research, with the pen of a successfal 
novelist; thus combining fact and that proper historie 
imagination which is essential in vivid narratives of 
times and events long past, The story, therefore, is as 
“ interesting as a romance,” and as faithful as the chronie 
cles of a Doctor Dryasdust, The poetic taste and touch 
extend even to the quotations prefixed to the chapters; 
and the tales of the three great crusades, and of the is 
wretched attempt of the poor children to surpass their 9 
elders and win by enthusiasm a triumph not vouchsafed 
to earthly strength, are vividly presented. New light, 
in particular, is thrown upon the immorality prevalent ~g 
among these enthusiasts, nominally the flower of Chris- es 
tendom; and the reader is made to see the essential 
hollowness and imperfection of a large part of the period 
that passes in some quarters as an “age of faith.” Sala- re 
din, the noble anti-Christian hero, is lauded perhaps 5 
beyond his deserts, but Richard Cour de Lion is por Ae 
trayed in none too rosy hues. Altogether, while special ee 
scholars can easily express disagreement with particular 
statements of a book that is sometimes frank and out- 
spoken to the verge of the opinionative or the eccentrig, ‘ 
they must admit and gladly recognize that these authors 
have produced a significant, instructive, and very read 
able volume, well deserving its present reappearance, 
They speak in one place (page 415) of “that book on “a 
the crusades which has yet to be written;” but mean- Ri 
while they have certainly given us an excellent antici- is 
patory substitute for such a possible work. (8} <5 
inches, illustrated, and with map, pp. xiv, 525. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. Price, $3.00.) 























The wait somewhat unwholesome and limited ine 
terest in Russian literature will insure a certain public 
for Mr, Ivan Panin’s translation of Poems by Alexander - 
Pushkin, probably the greatest of Russian bards. The ES 
version is literal, in prose,-without any attempt at a 
rhythm, or even éuphony. The result is seen in awke 
ward and un-English constructions on nearly every page, 
such as: “Not murmur I that not granted the gods.to 
me;” “not contradiction loves a ruler;” “then for me 
are dragging in the silence of wearying wakefulness the 
hours;” “boil my thoughts,” ete. Literalness is one 
thing; but a word-transfer which destroys or confuses 
the English order is an entirely different thing, not 
truly a complete or adequate translation at all. ° The Ne 
English mind, in order to understand words addressed 
to it, whether from a foreign language or not, must fol- 
low the wonted order of utterance. This defying for of 
fidelity the sake, reading hard very therefore version this 
Mr. Panin of is, But the reader may reconstruct the 
best lines or poems for himself, on the basis of the 
present translator’s work, which certainly proves Push- 
kin to be a true and significant singer of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Panin seems to have missed, or omitted, 
Pushkin’s wonderfully suggestive lines on St. Petersburg, 
which are better than anything here: 

“A proud city, a poor city ; 
An atmosphere of slavery ; a monotonous aspect, 
Under a pale green sky; 
Weariness, cold, and granite.” 


In a full introduction Mr, Panin displays some eccen- 
tricity and fearlessness in criticising famous poets or 
pieces ; but his wholesome frankness is refreshing. He 
is well grounded in a noble optimism of thought and 
action, and what he writes deserves attention. It seems 





E. H. Palmer, will seem like an entirely new book to 


strange that so bold a critic should so evidently be net- 
tled at the criticisms his own previous work has received, 
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A self-respecting silence would have been 
better than these haughty denunciations 
or protestations of indifference.’ (744 

_inches, cloth, pp.i, 179. Boston: Cupples 
and Hurd. Price, $2.00.) 


In this the greatest missionary century 
tince the days of the apostles, the work 
tmong the lost chiidren of the house of 
Abraham has had no more devoted a 
friend than the venerable Franz Delitzsch, 
of Leipsic. So wise has been his zealous 
labor in this line that he has won the 
leepest love of all Israel, and even the 
most radical Jew does not whisper a word 
igainst the purity of his motives, To this 
“ sause is devoted aiso his latest brochure, in 
which he answers from a biblico-historical 
standpoint the questioa which practically 
lies at the bottom of the whole anti-Semitic 
agitation. It is entitled Sind die Juden 
das auserwiihite Volk ? [Are the Jews the 
Chosen People?} In the discussion he 
looks to both Jews and Christians, en- 
deavoring by a scriptural answer to this 
question not to offer a new solution of the 
vexed problem or to give a panacea for 
the ills of anti-Semitism, but to prepare 
the way for an understanding between 
Christians and Jews, and thus establish a 
basis for a reconciliation between the 
synagogue and the church. His biblical 
argument also, aside of its practical aim, 
is exceedingly instructive in furnishing 
the Old Testament data for the under- 
standing of what the providentially de- 
signed mission of Israel was. The results 
of his investigations are that Israel can be 
true to its historic mission as the chosen 
people of God only by the acceptance of 
Christ and Christianity as the divinely 
purposed outcome of Israel’s national and 
religious development. The brochure is 
a warm-hearted and enthusiastic essay. 
Notwithstanding his more than seventy- 
five years, the veteran pleads with the 
fire of youth. (84 <5} inches, pp. 61. 
Leipzig: Instituta Judaica, 1889. Price, 
about 1 mark.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
tng rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
gue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the gzneral make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





For biliousness, use Horsford’s. Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. W. B. Gillies, Winnipeg, Mani- 
ioba, says: “I have used it in a typical case 
of indigestion with biliousness, and found it 
to be, without exception, the hest thing I ever 
used in such cases,” 

The Voice.—Those who overtax the voice 
in singing or public speaking, will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” exceedingly 
useful, enabling them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, 
while they render articulation clear. For 
throat diseases and coughs, they are a simple 
yet effectual remedy. Containing nothing 
injurious, they may be used as often as re- 
quired, and will not disorder the stomach 

like cough syrups and balsams. For forty 
years they have been recommended by physi- 
cians, and widely used, being known ail over 
world as ome of the few staple cough 





No 
tiful Cards wep a Card cut in the form of a Cross. 
No. 7.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for eating 
No. 8.—For :. 00, and 8 Cents in pos e,7 
selections from best authors ; retail price, 25 an 
book, by Marcus Ward & 
No. 9.—_BIRT MDAY F 


Prang’s Cards, assorted. 
postage. Better assortment, $2. 
alike, and a Calendar for 


monwealth Linen” 
prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelo 


EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


We will #end a complete set of the first six kages for 
$3.50. aid of the complete sets for $5.00, and 30 cents for 


postage and registering ; or to any oe yoytoe $5.00 worth 
Ha the above packets one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent 


No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for p 
17 Prang & Co.’s and other tine Easter Cards, tonet er 
for a handsome Birthday Bookletand a Lowell ‘Calendar 


o. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for tage, 
10 large and finer Cards from the above publishers, with 
Card cut in form of an Easter Bell, and a Booklet Calendar 


3.—For $1.00, P 
choice selection of 25 beautiful Cards of Prang’s and Ides 
heimer’s, including a Souvenir Booklet (retail price, 35 cts.), 
and - Satin Card and a Calendar, 

. 4.—For pont 
eclection of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, nolgding'® 
Easter Novelty (retail price, 50 cts. to $1.00), ora Sonnet nad 
Photograph | from Mozart or Beethoven or Haydn. 

No. 5.—For $1.00, and 10 Cents for 
double rin ed Cards, each ina separate envelope, 
together with 2 handsome Cards of Children’s Heads. 


. 6.—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for postage, 10 Prang’s, Tack’s, Ward's, and other beau- 


andsome Souvenir Books, with Soorenen 
60 cents each, including an illuminated board cover, small 


KET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
No. 10.—-SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniver- 
sary, Which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. " F 
ren ard’s, Pran and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents for 
= Rm ogy By oe x Sand 19 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00, 
and 20 cents for postage — registering. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 25. Kaster Cards, no two 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
P APER BY THE POUND We are manufacturersof the Beacon Hill Linen Paper 
* (no better or more etegent paper can be made), the ** Com- 
mood, Be por tro paper), the U.S. 
very fashionable). Sthinga rectly py mills to the consumer, we are able 
, with prices and number of sheets to 
of 15 cemts, and special prices to those taking ‘orders for these papers with our card pac ‘kets. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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and 6 Cents for pos a 
$1.00, and 8 Cents for 


4% : 


Postage, 10 
, & Easter Booklets and a Calendar for 1889. 


arcus Ward’s and 


Fotis the Bond (a tough paper, and 
otny nd to give lowest possible 
a pase, sent on receipt 








of the year. It is printed on thin, tough 





Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite pages. A asad book (244 inches, 160 pi 
r, and neatl 
color and gold. Only a quarter of an fn ick. 
over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars. Single copy, 
by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each, 


es) containing all the ge 
bound in cloth, with side stam 
Just the thing for those who wish to &~ 











TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


DELIVERED BEFORE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
By George Dana Boardman, D:D. 


Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 








“These Lectures are a clear, candid discussion of 
the fundamental principles of society and govern- 
ment. All the vital problems of modern casuistry 
and debate, heredity, rights of property, labor and 
capital, land questions, social purity, trusts and mo- 
nopolies, have been treated with scientific method, 
fearless eloquence, and unsparing incisiveness.”—The 
New York Times, 


AM. BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Valuable commentary on 8S. 8. lessons and Y. P. 8. 
C.E. topics. Editor, Mrs, A. C. Morrow,” Among the 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts. a copy; 60 
cts.ayear, T. J. MORROW. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 











400 & RECITATIONS and READINGS, 
din hpeee Cover. 
maiied to nn address, for 30 cents. ‘Stamps taken. 


Address J. 8. OGILVIK, Publisher, 57 Rose St., N. Y. 


Thelargest circulation of any 
400, 000; —— in the world. “The 
oo la. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal and Practical Housekee Sam- 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB.OO. elphia, Pa. 


asso at once, everywhere, an agent, 

am or woman. Profitable business Lib- 

eral pay. 7. All time not necessary, Special inducement to 
Coaewate and stadents for summer. Give refer 
ences. R. H. WoopWARD & Co., Pubs., Baltimore, Md, 


OU CATALOGUE for 1889 
i GOGbENOUGH & WooLom 
128 Nassau Street. New York. 
Golden Texts and Bible Gems 
for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 
__WARD & I DRUMMOND. New YorK Cry. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibi 
T. '. NELSON | & SONS, 33 East {7th St, N. Y. 





























Sold only in boxes 


| Testaments, wal prices Prayer Booka, 


atabout ig halt the yous 


Address, J OHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
UNIVERSITY LECTURES How 
ON THE T 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 





We @ BONS, Brookiya, X. ¥.. 


House. 


If youare 4 ttn of bulldiage house you ought to buy the a 
a AsmeriGat every man 
complete builder, prepared by by Palliser, Palliser ‘k Co., "the well 
known architects. 

There is not a Builder or any one intending to Build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itisa practical work and 
everybody buysit. The best, cheapest and most popular work —w 
issued on Building. Nea:ly four ; bendred drawings. A $5 book 
mize and style, but we have determined to make it meet the howe Aor 
— to suit the times, so thatit can be easily reached by all. 

book contains 104 pages 11 x Idinchesin tize, and consists of 
lar 9 x12 oye ving plans, elevations, perspective views, 
descript! owners’ uames, actual cost of construction, ne Fine 
work, nem | instructions How te Build 7 Cot illas, 
Double Houses, Brick Biock Houses, suitable for city su ore, town 
and country, houses for the farm and workingmen’s eines for all 
ot the country, and costing from $300 to $6, 500; alse Barns, 
Stables, School House, Town Hall, Churches, and other public 
buildings, together with specifications, form ofcontract, and a large 
amount ofinformation on ~ erection of buildings, selection of site 
employment of Architects, It is worth $5.00 to any one, but I will 
send itin paper ares by oar postpaid on my tof $l. 00; bound in 
a of ae bos ddress allorderate J. S- OGILVIE, yaad wg 
rf a se St., New Yor! 


Great Reduction | in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 











100 sets for 3mos. (1200designs), 5.5 
100 * 6“. Lyear (4300 ),19.00 
Smaller lots at same rates, except 
aes lots of 5 sets or less, which 

are 10cents for each set per quarter. 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR.. 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


These Copying Books 
give perfect satisfaction to 
every one, They are more 
extensively sold than an 
other. No press requir: 
Any make of of copying Ink ink 
may be used. 
for note size, or $1. a 4 
re = Books are sent 


Alvah Bushnell , Agt. 


478. FOURTH ‘ST. 
I DELPHIA 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
APRIL. 


—s 
Washington’s Inauguration. 
By JOHN BacH McMasTER. With illustrations; 


A Little Journey in the World. 
A Novel. Part I. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER}; 


Gablons of Abbotsford. 


By Sir WALTER Scort, Illustrated; 


Footprints in Washingtonland. 
By MoncurRE D. Conway; 


Short Stories : 


By REBEcca HARDING Davis; 
By Dr. THomas 5 DUNN ENGLISH; 


Tangier and Morocco. 
By BENJAMIN CONSTANT. Twelve illustrations; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WoOOLSON. Part IV.3 


Norway and its People. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Illustrated; 


The Family Physician. 


By ANDREW H. SMITH, M.D.; 


Characteristic Parisian Cafes. 
By THEODORE CHILD, Illustrated; 


Poetry: 

CHILDE MIHU. Done into English ballad metre by 
Mrs.E.W. LATIMER, Illustrated by C.S.REINHART; 

SONNET BY WORDSWORTH. With two illustra- 

tions by ALFRED PaRSONS* 

POEMS by WILLIAM H. HAYNE, CHARLES WASHING: 

TON COLEMAN,ANNIE FIELpDs,and NINA F.LayaRDg 


Flying Under Water. 
By JoHN R, CoRYELL. Illustrated; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEorGE WILLIAM CuRrTIs, 
Editor’s Study. 

By WILLIAM DEAN Howes, 


* Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Literary Notes. By Lavrence Husrou. 


HARPER’ Ss | PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINI E... ~Postage see ~ 
HARPER’S WEEKLY..«... 

HARPER’S BAZAR....... = £00 
HARPER’S YOUNG 3 PEOPLE, a 2.00 


HARPER & BROTHI ERS, New York. 
Booksellers and postmasters enncailie receive 

tions. panes rag ara oes aor 8 direct to the Publishers 

be accompanied by Post Money Order or Draft. 

When wo lane te spectiod, | subscriptions will ressieleite 

the current number. 


WHAT JESUS SAYS, 


An arrangement of the words of our Saviour, 
under appropriate headings, with a full 
index, and lists of persons to whom, 
and places at which, the ut- 
terances were made. 


By Rev. Frank Russell, D.D. 


$19 Pages, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 








The exceptional value of this book lies in its so 
presenting the undying words of Christ, that who 
ever wishes to know just what utterances bear upon 
a given thought, or suggested topic, has only to turn 
to its pages like those of an index, in order to be 
brought at once to the passages sought for, Every 
recorded word is given; oftentimes under so many 
different heads, that it will be difficult not to find 
every passage which in any way touches the subject 
in hand, 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Publishers, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


By H.S. PomEROY, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J.T. 
DURYEA, D.D.,of Boston. It decries “THE American 
sip.” Chicago Journal says: “To the earnest man and 
woman everywhere this book is as a voice from 
heaven.” 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. Price, $1.00. Appen- 
dix showing laws of the es regarding certain forms 
of crime. nd for cireu 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, i ‘and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Then ‘send —— ple pack: 
cts. to us, Deo you use 
cone we will REWARD CARDS pay ones, 


send you a 
D. Be 3. NEVER PUB. €O., Albany, N. ¥. 
BABYLAND 222 
rey asir moth- 
ers. 50 cents a year. D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston. 
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PROrrrs EIN POULTRY. A book of 254 pp., 
100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the American 
Agriculturist, See large adv. in previous issue, AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


REWARD CARDS, 12 designs. Size, 544x4 


inches. 15 cents per dozen ; $1.00 per 





OWINGANOREAPIN @ 





e Author of 
Hymns. Tunes ‘and c Carols 
for the Sunday Sc! er, Praise and 
ice. ier By copies sold in 


advance of publication. 176 pages; ; beau- 
tiful lithograph title; superior in typo- 
graphy, press work, paves. binding Aa 
contents. Single ovens, cts. post paid. 
By express, $3.60 per doz., $30 per 100. 


1H Kurznknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa, WO 


- CHOIR LEADERS. 


one ae Ss 2 vesegle copy of the Musical Vi» 





wa, ~Address, J. 8, OGILVIA, 67 Rose st., New York. 


Me JOMN CMUMOM €0., Cimetamats, 
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' Spring Music, 
Are Here. 

Musical societies and choirs do well who round off 
the season with the practice of Cantatas or Glee 
Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa (75 cts.; $6.72 per doz.), 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell (60 cts,; $5.40 per doz.), 
Buck’s 46th Psalm ($1.00; $9.00 per doz.), 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar ($1.00 ; $9.00 per doz.), 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus (35 cts.; $2.75 doz.), 
Buck’s Don Munio ($1.50 ; $13.50 per doz.), 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of "2,6 ($1.00; $9.00 per doz,), 
Hodges’ Rebecca (65 cts.; $6.00 per doz.), 

Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz (65 cts.; $6.00 per doz.), 


School Committees, Superintendents, and 
Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our new, tried, and true 
School Music Books, 

Emerson’s Song Manual (Bk. 1, 30 cts.; $8 doz. 
Bk. 2, 40 cts.; $4.20 doz, Bk. 3, 50 cts.; $4.80 doz.). A 
thoroughly good graded series. United Voices 
(50 cts.; $4.80 doz.). Good school songs. Song Har- 
mony (60 cts.; $6.00 doz.).. For high schools. Chil- 
dren’s School Songs (35 cts. ; $3.60 doz.). Charming 
book for younger classes,and many others, Any book 
mailed, post free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO.., 867 Broadway, New York. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


EASTER ANNUAL, Ni No. 13: ay eeacne oe. 
thors. New this year. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail, 
Number 1 to 12, previous issue issues, supplied, 


THE THIRD DAY: Parr new service by the Rev. 
¢ RoBpeRT Lowry. Serip- 
ture and song adapted for Easter-Tide. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail. 
Day oF Joy, CaPTIvity Captive, Kine or Gory, 
Gates oF Day, THE RISEN JESUS, by same au- 
thor, at same prices. 
Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and An- 
thems, sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Bandolph St,, Chicago. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER, No. 4, 


is now ready; CO The’ 


EVERLASTING COVENANT, 


a regular service, and 


EMBLEMS OF EASTER, 


having music recitations, ete, 
e sample copy of each of the three will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cts.; , alngle copy, 5 ots, 


JOHN J. HOOD, Philadeipnt aig’ 


a, Pa. 


EASTER Ml MUSIC. NEW AND GOOD. 


E, NEWELL, 
F i SWetinee: 2 
ake urrection. By Miss F. E. Perrines 
The Rixen Saviour. Hy Miss F. E. PETTINGEL 
Mail Easter Day. By PEMBERTON PIERCE. 
Kaster Annual, No.2. By HUGG 4 ARMSTRONG, 
ag Anthems. By Huae & ARMSTRONG, 
comes 60 cents poe dozen; prepaid. $4,00 
Rr Ly pe ies ; Tress: ee arged. Stamps received. 
o samples Bent dress orders to 
. Hw. BONER & CO 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE CONQUEROR! 


Price, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 
SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


A NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


“ALL HAIL!” 


Music by J. R. Gweney, William J, Kirkpatrick, 
and ot Bn Carols ad Sony g: Crosby, Mary A. 
Lathbury, and Mrs. S. J. Brig 

With appropriate KM onds sng Teedings and choice 
recitations, 16 pages, Send 5centsforsample copy. 
Price, per dozen, post me | 50 cents; per hundred, by 

express, not prepaid, It also contains a few 
familtar hymns tor all the yeeenis tosing. Phillips 
& Hant, Publishers, 805 Kroadway, New York, 


EASTER LILIES. oreo. o328 


PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, No. X. 


By John W. Tufts and M. C, Hazard. 
Sample ome Py] to er cindens 11.) 
orious ape (No, ° 
Also for Easter : { Faster Day (No, v.. ‘4 
Cc ‘ong'1S, S, ant S.and Publishing Soc y. is ton a Chicago. 


A Sunday-School Service 
aster Bells of Songs, Readings and 
nape ona. The music 
os nd easy. The 
a folks are Temempered: — 5 cts., i a cts. 
r doz., prepa’ per not prepa 
” Fillmore "Eran. Ward & Drummond, 
e m| 
Send 30 cents for a sample copy of our Sunday- 
School book, Sones oF REJOICING. 

















Mighty « pe ha "By M 
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Anexeellent program, 16 pages,byJoshua 
ASTER Smith and Alfred eitly. "“Eetaike copy, 
CHOES | écts. R. R. McCABE & & 00... Cuicaao, 





EasTER a sstrene IN CANADA,.—R, abe & Co. 
Chicago: Send 100 Faster nose No” i at once. 
Herewith, $4.50 for same and postage. We’ select this 
service after an examination of 23 samples, NAPANEE 
Vocal Socrntry, L. H. Bennett, Conductor. 


ter Service 
ALLELUIA, CHRIST IS RISEN! 
New, sprightly, appropriate, and popular. 
100, postpaid ; ome ple copy... i gt uperintenaenvs 
samples free. dre CHA HER, Pub- 
lisher, 907 Arch P cow Phil: elphia, Par 


EASTER) ne Risen King! Christ's Trigm 

a grand lesson, with Readings 
EXERCISE citations, and New Music; sampises y: 
10c.; doz,, 75c.; 100 The Echo. containing Ea: 
Anthems, reef Echo Music Go., La Fayette, ind. 











‘Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, | New Easter Exercise for 1889. 





THE IMMORTAL DAWN 
AN EASTER SERVICE. 


Words arranged by BE. E. Hewitt. Musical com 
posers, JOHN R. SWENEY & u. J. KIRKPATRICK. 
Sixteen pages, with eight new pleces of music. 
Sample Bas 4 Se, Per dozen, prenaid, 40c. 
o, $2.50; prepaid, $3.00. 
“THE IMMORTAL DAWN,” without being 
too long, is an elaborate exercise, and has entirely 
new music, The musical composers, Messrs, Swene 
and Kirkpatrick, are well and fayorably known, an: 
their music in this case is bright and taking. There 
is no Easter Service published that is superior to this 
ene. Send 5 cents for a sample copy to 


CRANSTON & STOWE, 


CINCINNAT?. CHICAGO, Sr. Louis. 


EASTERTHS..RISEN..KING 


EXERCISE srs?’ te fact oes 


j|Keho Music Co., La Fayette, Ind. 











DO you want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad Hallelujahs or Songs of Triamph 
are the books to buy. Price of each, 35cta,; $3 per doz.; 
A r 100. Inducements to schools and churches. 

TASKER, 8r., Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 











“A ae a 2. 

READY By WA On N 192 OK for ore 

APRIL 10 cont, 25 sent. Bpectnhen pa Loy ag 
W. W. WHITNEY, PuBLISHER, To! hie, 








@! $15 to $100 per week certain to energetic 
sons, Something acw,pleasant, profitable, * atl 
Library Ass'n, W.#,CONOVER,Gen, Ag't,Corning,N. Y, 


HE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 


= one Library, or Home use. AGENT 
TED, Address Subseription Pent. 
DoDD. MEAD. * & 0. PUBLISHERS, ae Yo 


Agenio sett LIVING LEADERS sive WORLD. 


Gray me biog raphies of Severeigns, St 
ete. Pr! le fographies of a Am Cher =e 
J. W. ELER & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


130 ORDERS IN 3) DAYS;” oh ire’ser 


'y 12 calis;" “47 orders in 16 hours! ;" “73 orders in 
S dave; such are some of ihe reports of our agents. 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE. Publisher, Boston. 


WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK, 


with Swilaved. geo of hp the Presidents’ wives. 
Agents wanted, yO per day easily made. Write for 
terms, Ourat hee” J. A. HILL & Co., va E, 14th St., N.Y. 


$75.22 to $250.22 4, MONTM can be made 


working for us. Agents pre 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 
= loyed also, A few vacancies in Ys Jaci ties. B. 
SON & CO.,, Fybe, 1009 Main d.Va. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 





ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London . Catal 
FOR YOUNG LaDIne. | Rev. E. N*kngiisn, Erin. , 





EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address EK. TOURJEE, Boston. 





BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


ahve Dm Wwe 
THE Vv. DR, WonDEn, 
1334 Thestaat Street, Philadelphia. 


Systematic Shorthand, 


Ry JAMES H. FISH, 
Stenographer to the United States Courts. 


ANew Method of Standard Phonography. 


1 vol. quarto, 85 pp. 


Thirty-one full-page plates in two colors. A work 
of art in engraving, typography, and printing, De- 
acriptive illustra prospectus sent on applica ion to 
the office of publication. 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


186 Remsen 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1676 students last year. 


1, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and Eng- 
lish Courses. 

il, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS,— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. 

iil. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and English Schools, 

IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Vv. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Full Courses with increased Electives. Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings.’ 

Tuition and incidentals, $10 or terme of 3months. 
Table board and room rent, $24 to $48 per term, 
Terms begin April 2 and September 17, 1889; Janu- 
ary 7 and April 8, 1890. For full particulars, send 
for “‘ Announcement” to 


G: W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. John D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday 
School Times, writes; ‘‘I bave seen a number of 
Professor Johnston's stammoring tients before 
nes after cured, He seems to have excellent results,” 

fer to John Wanermeker, Toda ster Seneral. 

Send tor 7 pene pamphlet to E. 8, = HNSTON, 
Kustitut E. Corner a and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, P: 


STAMMERINC. 


“Mrs, Thorpe. Madam: Allow me to thank 
for the successiul instruction given my daughter, My 
tainly it is to me @ cause of true hanksg ving. To 
any one afflicted with stammering, I cordially recom- 
mnend dr method as one of great value, F, E. 
Aras Pralnires. Mass, 
THORPE, 53 borane St,, Boston, Mass. 
























LIBERAL 8S 4né expe exp penn 
our ohh ce paid to agents 
to sell . Salary not conditional on 


on 

sales. rom re to r month can be made, als: 
by sellin Holiday Book. Address JOHN C 
WINSTO 00. Philsdelphts or Chicago. 


DO YOU SEE THIS. 


I WANT to hear from decepitee, © men and women 
that are tired of 


page agi rit much for poths for not. nothing. hy, are willing 
1p ee (Not peddling 
RANKLIN P TNAM. & 3 Canal Bt., N.Y. 


WANAMAKER Gate eh 


You can be served in your own town with our 
Clothing at Philadelphia prices by writing for sam- 
ples, Wesend rules for self- meeegrenes and printed 
guarantee, State whether refer Made to Order 
or equally reliable Re ade at lower prices. 

We want sales-agents Jin every ag (evensmall 
villages), #200 to Be at ean be. made. young 
men preferred, AKER & BROWN 
Oak Mall, Phil elphia. 











T. DeWitt Talmago’s New om Pen, Pulpit and Plaftorm, 






Aimed at Wrongs 2B Righted, Follies 2B Shunned, Dan- 
gers 2 B Avoid orrows 2B Mitignsed, Victories 2 B Won. 

treasury of a best thou uy GAT NEW YORK. 
702 pages, $2.75, E. 8B. 








ss, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
- No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 























Cae. No.l A 2. iro program,16 pp. 


MASE AES Siler Jeera 








SETTER 
AIRE: 

A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference, The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book, 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases; club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are; 
ordered, 

Tue Styies. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


cram one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 

Two or more, 60 centseach, If mailed, 15 
cents each additional 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible,’ An 
excellent Binder, although very plain, 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing, 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional, 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers, 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia Pa. 
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“FLEXIBLE” | | Caranset oto 
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Bold by all Onepet waa 





Boots 
and be NATIONAL pr MAT 00., amass, 
Bhosa, | Send fos Dlastrated Prise Lies 





EVERYBODY WANTS: 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sport in the world, Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Doe 





tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
ingtead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
trated CATALOGU BE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


TiMKE 








ne Pa on one 

rings length. 
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well to Bs countr ne 
ist satis ction. 
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Do You Want Mone ey? 


Have you One Hundred, 
Thousand or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency ing our t & 
watches in your city. 
guarantee you cbesiutety 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exelu- 
sive agency, sole use of our “ 
club forms, and protect you from com etition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust- Proof Watchescontain 
everything essential to accurate tim¢ kevping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found ig 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu. 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial a a Capital, \, $300 poo? en Pai 
THE K ONE H CLUB CO 
ean Weiner St.,  eaiindetowiet 


™auy° A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


o.| Yiteforparctoatars to NAEGELE WATCH and 


















pt was berate 50 Maiden Lane, New York, 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
o URES ene Beene 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Weteeibeminn: Pulpits, § Pews, ete. _ 














SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT ‘SUITS, 


SUDBUR REET, BOSTON. 
pend i for Featalogue 
\HURCH 
USHIONS. 


IMPORTERS OF CHURCH DAMASKS, 
B.D. OBTERMOOR & SON, 35 Broadway, N. Y, City, 





~ We sen: free our 


lids’ G es: Mi mee 
3’ 8. rgent Mfg. 
Co., 814 4 Bron@ware N.Y; 


ANNERS,F FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


k or merino, 
tand Se. eeand for illus, woe apa 
C. A. HART & CO,, 182 N. 3d St, Phila, Pa 


“FLAGS AND BANNERS 
sisc O's -schools and ti other uses, 
BRCS., Baltimore, Md. 


ue for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUB CKLEBRATED BUBNERS, 
Satisfaction bgonsamend, ,or poania E= 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata. 
logue furnished on application, 


A. J. ER, 
No. 36 South 2d 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ow CH 6END FOR CATALOGUE TO 
DOH T| Wher Rel (x, Brim, 


Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 13th St, 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Grade. of f Bells, 
8 AnD PRa.s for ( 


























Send for Price and Gxtals 
a SF Fo" 
Montion Pry vt Sa Baltieace, Md, 








Schools, ete, Bells for Churches, Chim: 

ts en warranted. Write fo 
E BELL FOUNDRY, 

VANI DUZEN. ‘& TIFT, Cincinnati,O. 


CHURCH | inviomie anon ee can 


Church Commi 
ORGANS |= Descriptive Circulars, nag Bg are 
sent free on application, 


A Musical Treasure.O7 ict of anacre freee 


says the Hallet & Davis piano “is the most adme 


rable instrument manufactured.” Come hear it. 
Wm. M. SIMPSON, 1423 ChestnutSt., Phila, 


CORNISH 
to ony ena a a co. 


ORGANS)" **Fiss.ce., 3. 


ORGAN a2 Borenin.sn 2 29 Pies eee: st 


on™ BUY till seeing the cpaniogne Bure 
ETT On@aNn Co. Co.. Limited, Br 














Great inetallment offer. Send for 
fllustrated catalogue, Malied freq 

















MOLLER Miaaastows, uc: Voson Preto) 


20 North Ninth st, Phila, ; 


BAX" reER OC, SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d St., Phila, = 


ill. catalogue of Reclinttg : 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 1: geibiiched weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of yf ies less than five. Tes new 
eu ber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year, To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 
‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. 

If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
Bhiall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 

Il number of teachers in the school. This does not 
Maen that every leacher must actually be asubscriber, 

tthat the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers, Persons who 

@ not teachers may be asked to join the club, iv or- 

ler to secure the required number, Any numb tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be wab- 

bed for at the sametime, TZtachers bei ing tothe 
same household may be counced @8 ONE in ma such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a se! . For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
nah the club subscription need not be for more than 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “‘NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
weriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years, 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona/ subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled t* an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan ( 

ve). A second free Copy. will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty ; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
gee members, or in a package to one address, accord- 

ng to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should ali go to one post-office, elthoues in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a schoo 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
me school get theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 

Different schvols are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
Whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

“with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
aying pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 


er. 

Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

» If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
8on than the one who sent the previous subscription. 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
pec ub he subscribes for es the place of the one 

rmed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for yeni | a fair of the 

uper, A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

one year on 


r ly. 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
rs for a club will pM aia A be discontinued at ite 
piration of the sqbectip on, Renewals should 
e early. 


Bateen ec nt oy f t f thi to 

copies of any one issue 0 e r en 
able alt a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


the teachers o 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Patern 


oster Row, 
London, E. ©., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
gh tang for The Sunday School Times the Paper to 








sent, postpaid, direct ‘rom Philadelp to the sub- 
ecribers) at the following rates :— 
‘rom 1 to 4 copies, 10s. each, 
“  6to9 ‘ 83.6da, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 7s.6da, “ 


To secure the above raves for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pouiece to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1590. 











WwooD’s 
Acme Mocta and Java 
is the perfect LA ofa 
delicious coffee. The 
product of the highest 
cultivation, Packed at- 
tractively in 2-1b air- 
tight cans, retainingall 
the aroma, flavor, and 
Ses strength Wou can 

NY have it by insisting 
Lf that vour dealer fur- 
S nishes this brand, It 
surpas‘es nll, 

Thema Weod & Co., 


GROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST | Prisons. 















C i F 0 A ane = 
Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 
Atrial sample free 

= t ob request. 


BARE R’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolute) e. 
than one cont 4 cup. is y pure. Costing less 


REE inte cons tr is oman 








A RARE CHANCE. ... 


As the busy season is approaching, it is necessary that we have sufficient 
room for the display of our large stock; we offer to-day a special line of our 


Best Quality Body Brussels at $1.05. 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.25. 





We have also made additions to the stock of the Best Quality of Tapestry 
Brussels at 65 cents, which are reduced from 80 cents. 

The cotton chain, wool filling Ingrains are selling rapidly, but we are still 
able to supply the demand at 50 cents per yard. These are the greatest 
bargains in Ingrains ever offered. 

Mattings, in all colors, at greatly reduced prices. 


John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


| Ww. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. canfoncn 


Best _in the world, Examine his 
5.00 GENUINE HAND-SEWED SHOE, 
00 HAND-SEWE ELT SHOE, 

















2.50 EXTRA VALU ALF 

2.25 WORKINGMAN’S SHO 

2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace, 


W. L. DOUCLAS 





= $3 SHOE LADIES. 
Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
ut him down asa fraud. If not 
LAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


If any dealer says he has the W. 
mame and price, stam on_botto' 
sold by your dealer, 
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COD LIVER OIL, 


With Extract of Malt and Compound Syrup 
of Hypophosphites, is an effective remedy 
for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Scrofula, and all Wasting Diseases. 


It is as pleasant and palatable to take as 
honey. 


Its strengthening effects are almost im- 
mediate. 


It does not come up to assert itself semf- 
@ceasionally after bei swallowed, as 
other Emulsions certainly do. 

It is a great producer of BONE and MUS- 
CLE, it purifies the Rlood, and patients 
gain rapidly in weight while taking it. 

Kt is a trae Emulsion, the only one that is 
always ready, always alike, and ihat never 
has a thiek, Lae ey 4 and roas BLOB at 
the top to upset the PATIENT'S STOMACH. 


Over 14 Millions Sold 


tm Shits Country Alone. 









It is used in all the leading Hospitals. he Best Fittin an 
siciaus in the United Statesand Canada. | Best Wearing C Sr 5 “fs 
Ask your druggist for it, and take no other. Ever Made. 
J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





HOPE FOr THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wil ©’s Compound 
of Pare Coed Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeabie in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 








ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 
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] label) 
BEST |THE PERFECTION Petforsted 
Ll T Waste Consuming CANDLES are 
and NO | unequaled. BOYCE BROTHERS, | 
_DRIP Philadelphia,SoleAg’tsU nited States 





1 R ES’ ~ IMPROVED 
ROOT BEER 
Delicious, Heaithtul Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 6 gallons. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Putupin1> 
tin cans at 7ic. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eo : — a ——= 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeépers. Your 
Grocer Me te to have it on sale, Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 




















BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co.. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





“it’s not the 
coat that 


Send 6 cents 
for s umples, 








 @& CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mas, 







WORTH REPEATING. 


——_—a——_—— 


PERFECT PEACE. 
[By Bishop Edward Henry Bickersteth.] 


Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin? 
The blood of Jesus whispers peace within. 


Peace, perfect peace,- by thronging duties 
ressed ? 
To do the will of Jesus, this is rest. 


Peace, perfect peace, with sorrows surging 
round ? 

On Jesus’ bosom nought but calm is found. 
Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away ? 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they. 
Peace, perfect peace, our future all unknown? 
Jesus we know, and he is on the throne, 


Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and 
ours? 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its powers, 


It is enough: earth’s struggle soon shall cease, 
And Jesus call us to heaven’s perfect peace. 





CULTIVATING THE SENSE OF 
TRUTH IN CHILDREN. 


(Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper’s Young People.] 


A promise to a child should be held 
sacred. The thoughtlessness and care- 
lessness of many parents who, as the mood 
takes them, threaten a child with punish- 
ment or offer it a reward or a present, and 
then easily forget the whole matter, is to 
blame for much untruthfulness in chil- 
dren. How are they to attach importance 
to the spoken word if those who stand to 
them as representative of the highest 
earthly authority lightly break their 
pledges? If papa, going to the office in 
the morning, assures little Maysie, cling- 
ing to his hand, that he will bring her a 
box of bonbons or a new doll when he 
returns at evening, or mamma on her way 
to the matinée promises that a coveted 
volume of fairy tales shall be purchased 
that day for good little Bob, who is to stay 
pleasantly in the nursery during her ab- 
sence, papa and mamma are in honor 
bound not to disappoint the little ones. 
No more than he would omit to pay his 
note due on a certain day in the bank, no 
more than she would neglect a social 
obligation, should father and mother 
ignore the fact that at home a certain 
little person, with small experience of this 
disappointing world and great faith in his 
parents, is waiting in anticipation. An 
absolute promise should, as a rule, be 
absolutely fulfilled in all its conditions, 
and, as a rule, it is not right to break a 
romise because, after making it, a child 
04 been naughty. Let the naughtiness 
be punished in some other way. 
his refers especially to little children, 
who cannot understand what reasons 
there may be for the process familiarly 
known to their elders as changing one’s 
mind. A baby has nothing to do with 
anything beyond simple yes and plain 
no. His parent is to him a superior 
existence, taken for. granted, like the sun 
or the moon. In his little world nobody 
else stands so high. 

It is a puzzle far beyond a little child 
to comprehend why mamma may change 
her mind, and thus get out of keeping a 
promise to go somewhere or do something 
of great importance to the child, whose 
world is so small, yet all the world it has, 
while the child possesses no such privi- 
lege. This does not vey to boys and 
girls over ten, who, if well brought up 
and fairly intelligent, are now old enough 
to understand that “ circumstances alter 
cases,’? and that at times, and because of 
certain conditions, mamma may be obliged 
to change her plans, to stay at home when 
she had intended to go out, or the reverse. 
A reasonable child—and children who 
are treated as though they were reasonable 
beings usually behave with reason—will 
not insist that the program arranged for a 
fair day shall be carried out in a blizzard, 
nor that poor mamma, ill and in bed, shall 
do what mamma had planned to do, pro- 
viding she were well. Broadly stated, 
however, the conclusion is that those who 
would have truth-telling children must 
themselves tell their children the truth. 

From this plane there is another step, 
equally important. Always believe your 
child’s word. To doubt a child’s state- 
ment, to question it, to. call in some one 
else that what the child has said may be 
verified, is to give him the very natural 
idea that you suppose him capable of 
fajsehood., Having trained him to be 
truthful, take it for granted that he is so, 
and accept whatever he says, even though 
it be apparently improbable, as the state- 








PANELED METAL CEILINGS | mates the rules, taps 
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is to be unquestioned. Should you at any 
time be forced to the conviction that a 
wilful lie has been told, withdraw your 
confidence wholly fora time. Toa sensi- 
tive nature no punishment could be so 
severe as this, to feel that confidence had 
been forfeited. While this state of things 
continues, the culprit should realize the 
inconvenience as well as the shame of it, 
know that he has put himself out of the 
pale within which the rest of the family 
dwell, nor should he be restored to favor 
until he has shown that he is penitent and 
anxious to be forgiven. Quietly and with- 
out reproaches, but yet sadly, the parent 
should let the child ‘in this case feel the 
pain that comes of a broken law. 

A distinction should be made between 
a wilful falsehood told from motives of 
cowardice or malice, and a mistaken im- 

ression, which is a very different thing. 
Nor should parents be too much troubled 
about a certain facility of some little brains 
to make up fairy stories and relate im- 
probable adventures which are born of a 
vivid fancy and have nothing to do with 
the actual world. The future story-teller 
who will hold a multitude spellbound by 
the magic of his genius may be standin 
at your knee repeating his alphabet, an 
when he rhapsodizes to you about won- 
derful things he has seen out-of-doors, let 
him talk, taking little notice, except now 
and then to bring him down to the actual 
by a comment of your own, Do not for- 
get that the world which has _ com- 
monplace to you is full of wonders to him; 
that Wordsworth was a true interpreter 
when he wrote: 


‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


The rainbow, the fields starred with | 


dandelions, the little waves kissing the 
beach as they run back and forth, and the 
whitecaps breaking on the distant crests, 
the violet mists. on the mountains, the 
skipping of the lambs in the meadow, the 
flying from the nest of the young birds, 
are all beautiful and charming sights to 
the child, and have not yet lost for him 
the delight of novelty, Among my own 
earliest recollections is the feeling of 

leasure with which I watched the sway- 
ing of a field of grain in the summer 
wind, and no words known to my little 
vocabulary of the period could have over- 
stated that ecstasy.... 

The noblest quality of the humam mind, 
the one which most nearly allies it to God, 
is the imagination. To lessen that is 
narrow the horizon of the life, to make 
more difficult the path to heaven, to take 
from the faith faculty, which in the mani- 
fest trend of the age toward materialism is 
already less influential than in a former 
age.... Some of the highest and best truths 
are wr rapped up in the sugar-coated envel- 
ope ot fiction and fable. Nobody believes in 
fairies and pixies and elves and brownies 
in this work-a-day hhineteenth century of 
ours; but then everybody, and every- 
body’s little men and women at home, 
are the better for reading of them, get- 
ting good lessons from their tongues, and 
peopling the woods with their dainty 
forms and sweet witcheries. 

A good woman was once talking with 
me about children’s books, insisting that 
no stories should be. allowed the little 
ones except those which were true. That 
certain things which never really hap- 
pened may be true in their power to teach, 
true to nature, true to art, she, quite 
failed to see.. With Mr. Gradgrind she 
proposed to eliminate everything except 
facts from her system of education, not 
seeing that her method was illogical, and 
calculated to contract the mental scope 
and dwarf the youthful intellect. There 
is a domuin of sense, there is one of pure 
reason, there is also one of imagination ; 
and all have their places. 

In cultivating a love and a habit of 
truth, parents and teachers ought to guard 
against inconsistency in themselves. A 
timid child should be treated with great 
gentleness, lest his fear of reproof or pun- 
ishment should lead him to prevaricate. 
Never to puuish a child for consequences 
when the act itself would have been passed 
over unnoticed had it involved no dis- 
agreeable result, should be an invariable 
rule. For instance, a child has been for- 
bidden to touch the articles in a certain 
cabinet. He disobeys, the mother knows 
that he disobeys, and he knows that she 
knows he disobeys, yet nothing is-said, no 
penalty follows the wrong act, But one 
unlucky day there is a crash, and down, 
broken to fragments, falis a costly vase, 
the pride of the home, the lovely souvenir 
of a sojourn abroad. Then, because the 
yase is ruined, the little meddlesome 


sinner falls into deep disgrace. By a 
not unnatural: sequence he sees that to 
break mother’s law is a trifling matter, 
but to shatter her property is a misde- 
meanor of the darkest dye. The mother 
has given her child an impulse toward 
concealment, should her possessions again 
meet with accident through his careless- 
ness or clumsiness, Her mistake was in 
treating the disobedience which did not 
interfere with her comfort as a thing of 
small concern,—a mistake which cannot 
but confuse in the little one’s mind the 
distinction between right and wrong. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


PHILADELPHIA, Morllay, March 25, 1889. 


Good néws at the Silk counters. The perfect light 
of the Transept makes it the ideal place for examin- 
ing qualities and comparing colors in Silks. When 
‘buying here you see and know precisely what youare 
getting, 











The special news of this week is about 300 pieces 
Black Surah Dress Silks. A large purchase, various 
grades, at prices that pay losses to the makers, but 
profits to you—or rather to the 1000 women, more or 
less, that can be supplied with one dress each from 
this lot. 

Several grades are one-third off prices. Even the 
lowest is reliable. 

193g and 20 inches wide at 50, 55, and 60 cents. 

254¢ inches wide at 60 and 75 cents. 

233g inches wide at 75 cents, and one inch narrower 
at 8 cents. 

Have you seen our Spring styles in India Silks? 
The prices are 75 cents, $1, $1.25, and $1.50. The styles 
are the best and newest work of the French artist 
designs. 

Two of the newest: 

Cream .Foulé, with border of fancy stripes. A 
graceful stuff delicately prettied—dainty as a white 
apple blossom flushed with pink. 40 inches, 7ic. 
Alma Zephyr. A crépy sort of diagonal, but so fine 


width 4linches, Bids fair to be as popular as the all- 
wool Satin Surah (75c and $1) we lately told you of. 


Cream Albatross; 50, 60, and 75c—colors too, The 
creamiest of the cream is a 50c quality at 8740, We 
never had its equal at the price. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 








Ginghams, Sateens, and Lawns, 





Exquisite colorings are not 
confined to Silks. Cotton Dress 
Fabrics this season are more 
beautiful in design and shading 
than ever before. 

The finest Scotch Novelty 
Ginghams are from 18 cents to 
60 cents per yard. Freres Kech- 
lin’s French Sateens, 30 and 35 
cents per yard. . 

Printed Batistes, 25 and 35 
cents per yard; figured Lawns, 
all linen, 30 cents per yard; 
German Linen Dress Goods, 
plain, 35 cents, checks and 
Broche effects, 40 cents per 
yard. 

Samples sent on request. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Broadway and llth St., 





New York, 
It will Only FORA 
COST YOU Postal Card 
on which tosend us yournameagnd 


address, on rece 


ipt of which we 
will send you 


one of our hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogues of fine 
Shoes and Buy ber Clothing, 

FREE oF CHARGE.” HARDING & CO., ” 
273 & 375 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU CHILDREN 


¢ learning to walk, or troubled with 
‘7'e weak ankles?. If so, write for cata 
i" logue of The Patent Corset 
Shoes. B. NATHAN, 221 6th 
Avenue, New Yor ER 







W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other spec alties, are advertised fully every 
other week in this paper. Read the ad. 


WALL PAPER 


Lustres 6c, Damasks! yap ned Gols te 
Reapers wi — ll send 


i ? ‘ianent & Gas" eRe 3s irae 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO, 


607 1 nates St, 
PHILADE A, PA. 
_ Bend 2% cents tor inst rated catal gue 


URPEE’S annus E1889 Manas 


without it bp.e teat Price bs on 
b e to 
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per packet... 
MutT oe earl iterate it ated 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., New York. 


CANDLE 


PANSY. T u iWDER GL 
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that you must look close to see the twills. 75c and §1; } 


FiPANDED METAL 


—eeen(P A TENTED THROUCHOUT THE WORLD)———— 

This product is made of the BEST QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL by « new and novel process forming 6 . 

It is designed for an Residences, Far 

Poultry Yards, 

Also for Win a 


SH SOLID STEEL BG 
Rail, Door 












FENCING MATERIAL 


DURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL | 
and MODERATE IN COST. 


Rylidings, Verandas, Cardona, t Lawns, 
remises and Cemetery 


na Sir eee Rigi Petia Fite ha jikew Rie 
Central Expanded Metal Co. | N. W. Expanded Meta| Co, [St Louis Expanded Metal Co, 


ND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE. 
PITTSBURGH. CHICAGO. ST. Louis. 














hands are slapped, and the unfortunate 











illustrate: 
mail, Purper's Bperiol LAst 0° Novelties 
ts Bumeas & Oo. 


iF YUU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


REER’S SEEDS 
RELIABLE 


fo PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
. fecatane pic ebg sad wep Iylen with me: Fp rele gasceners. © ag hem 
: enabl 


ssrcais DREER'S S GARDEN ¢ CALENDAR for 189 


fom. ona Fc wae aroun eae tains two colored acs 

Is matled for 16¢, in stamps, and includes your Sure oan one packet of 
the following novelties; Dreer's Golden Cluster Bean, the fin 

bean ; hops = a Celery; Seminole Dna oho the. aa 
uscious cess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely F Dabtis Gr Gracilis, blooms from seed the firstseason ; Nastar- 
tium Empress of India.the richest crimson color; New Pompone Zinnia, 
n all colors mi oe cag by Will mail one pit. ofeach of ‘these varieties, includ- 
ing the Calendar, for 60e. Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 


Anya Zinnia, 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















~ The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Over Five Hundred jnest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and ez. 
press sizes tosuit all wants, Our MEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
= who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 

» GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBIN® 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


sent ¢ ere by mail or express, Satisfaction 
Guarantéed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youte . 
have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. 


ONARD CO., *,2yeer=4 West Grove, Pa. 






Largest Rose Growers in America. 


60 Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone, 


THE DINGEE & 
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cat ogue. JAS. J. . H. GBS GORY, rblehead, Mass. 
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F. P. Robinson Co, Boeten Bond, 
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Money Refunded if t ey unker Hill Linen, 
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i TAKES THE CAKE. 
Really, Mise Minnie, everythin r 
home seems so bright that I would like to ied ped 
principal agent. 

Miss Minnie—I o1n easily assist you in that line, 

larence—-Now, really, you overjoy me. 

Miss Minnie—Oh | It’s very simple, Buy a cake 

of Bapolio and you can go home happy. 


‘* She is handsome that handsome does.” 


SAPOLIO 


utities both the house and herself. 
= * cake of it in your next house-clean- 
No, 2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 
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Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
26,854 Mortgages in'foreal aggregating $12 768,816 
































‘ Sees “ > e & r 
‘Boron af gy ” gi156/15 
We haze 3,014 sien te ceenerome 4 


the SAFEST business, 
‘Savings Sereronens | for Small Amounts. 
formation furnished by 


WB. WA: TK CIN Lane MOR TGAGE CO., 
CE, KANSAS ; or 
Mow __ Mew York “Mans'n HENBY ONWUMSON. 319 Breadwan_ 
¥F. H. Hacuerry, Pres't, J. A: PAULHAMUS, Séc’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
om ABERDEEN. DAKOTA. 

Bastern = to Mhest- 

+ BUtEE Phila, Rev. Orr Lawso a ee 


7% Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 
These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
James River Valley, Dakota. Wealso allow six 
cent. per annum on all mon ay ers with us for six 
_— or longer, and issue certiticates of deposit for 
Aberdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
eading city in Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 
jons, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
Mm months. We offer choice investme ents in Aber- 
n city property, and Dakota farm lands, Address 
us for full information, 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | *°'" .Pcyoushire st. 
Phila.—140 S. 4th St.; £. A. & W.T, Barber, Managers, 
a vemdtve Karveuniatnd Weeedtien. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 


HeErRBrrr E. Baw, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
Gxoruk CG MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 


O/ Solid y Nes Comly EHO 
6% nvm J 23-70 


DevonshireSt. 
Securities. Boston. 











NSURE IN THE TRAVELERS” 





SEI A ITTLE = No blizzards, heevy snows or cyclones. 

Average winter temperature 43° above 

Rero. hae hargeap city in Washing tonTerr’y, Popu. 
finan 


er oe ‘Pn Ke Sound Country. Full information at 
Se SE-AT-TLE, Seah 4 Sons 


"WARREN Boggs! AGENCY, 
» Nebras ne 
asgreat ex rence cen oaning mone: 
exper 1 loans made a Me safe. 
Rats oe pong to row SY ; to9percent. Time, one to = 
For details and references, write for circular. 





'BANSY'S. IN eras ast 


partment for 


eiticl KEAN S SQ. BANKE! 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New‘ York 


@U HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For eels of its cperation address the Co 
giving age. 


~ AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


eARW 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








ARMS ®t soil, climate, and location in the 
ARMS cx th. J. F. MANCHA ,Claremoni, Va. 


The Mutual Life Insurance’ Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
For the year ending December 31, 1888. 





Total Assets, += + + + = $126,082,153 56. 














Increase im Assets .....c0ccsecsvcsse soseecees sovees cdusngliclb nes viekinisud bipingds Sbappbdes denoveecd $7,275,301 68 
Surplus at four per Cent..........00ccccrreeeceesssses soooescey eeseeeees seerennen senna tse eneeseses eesssvers $7,940,063 63 
Increase in a idedretheiprinnstixooheos soaoes 64 Ponere neseccenseseass $1,645,622 11 
Policies in force... Se oT aL a Os Ree uahits os Pah di wie -Aadassio hig bobs ones Sphuiane 
Inerease during year..... andodion cove du: baithesdbnst vas oebehapeerd MA ssbaee sovsonbhlpe detec cccues sudvesecs 27 Came 
Policies written...... ...0+sseeses ee Tara de sathau cupldeecksbtedlingl ve gta bekiucestestiedde snes Crbcbybenpeenes 32,606 
Increase GUring year... ........csseos sesnssnes soeeessesseeccnsensenanscenens cesseecsebeseeeenusen sssten sees 10,301 
RRS GOGUMN!M.. .00.00000000000 veces cesses sovses neice oocees socees cocces cosees cnceecese socceenes coseseees $103,214, 261 32 
Increase during year........... ls babe nedosid codeubvodbonsdenes deéstalenesd Sadinatiigion sutsvetenpria $33,756,792 95 
BRR Fi FO srk hace tecosnnse cevnvs sieve cebccseds voccts 00 case sbpees sees satsve cooseeone boseeesogeensed $482, 125,184 36 


Increase during year.. 
Receipts from all sources.. 
Increase during ee 
Paid Policy-Holders... 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 





sos 010 22 





Bonds and Mortgages......... sscsseessesseecccsssees cscnes sesacenes secceeceesncsnenen sense senses “eons $49,617,874 02 
United States and other securities..:........6...cseeceeeee hddandteds ise: vedees Seoveeeee cebebened $48, 616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral..........5.ssssssees cosssssee sseeeecseneeseesasennane coneeeees $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest... secscssceseseee convene sosseseeseeees $2,813, 277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, €te............. ...s0+eeeseees dsecesendend $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 





care: xamin fe ing statement, and find a | same to be corre 
rasep OB _ pata ngs con re oi WATERHOUBE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated, a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





Risks Risks 


Year, Assumed, Outstanding. Surplus. 
Bibiincesbsssnave-socsheres $ 34,681,420... p0ces TOM ABU cosescece evscosess $4,743,771 
RAINES sdbendd debodeccests 46,507 139 Liccheunviaese 368,981,441. ......000 sersceees 5,012,684 J 
Us ch taser dbbsni cacess 66,832,719... ..00c0 eevee 393,809,203, .....c000 cesccccee 5,643,568 
pCR eS aoe 69,457 ,468......ceceeee 427 628,938. ....ccccee.scccces 6,294,442 
BB chi oka berdeoescdeceie 103,214, 261 Shas enh » 482,125,184......006 i veleteese 7,940,063 


New York, January 23, 1889, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 














SAMUEL E. SPROULIS, Lewis May, ROBERT SEWEBLI., Henry H. RoGErs, 
Lucrvus bg ree , OLIVER HARRIMAN, S. VAN RENS<KLAER CrveErr, | JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
SAMUEL D. HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THEODORE MORFORD, 
GEORGE 8. Cor, ROBBER? OLYPHANT, GEORGE BLIss, WILLIAM BArcock, 
RICHARD A. McCurRpy, pong a F. BAKER RuFous W, PreckKHaM, PrEsToON B. PLuMB, 
James C, HOLDEN, Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART HERRICK, WILLIAMD. WASHBURN, 





STUYV+rSA\xT FIsH, 


Ws. P. Dixon, 
AvevustTousD.J UILLIARD, 
JHABLES E, MILLER. 


HERMANN C. von Post,| DUDLEY OLCOTT 
ALEXANDER H. Ricr, | FrepERic CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNI<S, 


. RATCHFORD STARR, | JULIEN T. DAVIEs, NicHo.as C, MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, _ - - Vice-President. 
ISAAC F-LLOYD, = 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. KASTON - - Secretary. 

REDERIC SCHROEDER, — - Assistant Secretary. 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL:D.; Actuary. 
ERASTUS C, BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 


INSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 
Sr k. i, MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 


WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


WILLIAM H. LAMBERT, Ceneral Agent, 


Mutual. Life Building, Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Over 350,000 A cre or cnoice rarm 


Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 














never known, Best all-the-year climate in the world. 
Soil adapted to all kinds of farniing. Plenty of water. 
Church, school and social advantages. 








For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, FRE terms, and all required infor- 
mation, will be mailed of charge on application. 
C. B. SIMMONS, Land Commissiong, 0. & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, "LL. 


On approved productive realty in the Coiden Belt 
of the Middle West at one-third ite vaine, make 
The Safest, Most Profitable, 
amp | moss. Se Berean. os of ou ss Sossitas 
THE "HUSTED INVESTMENT T CO. 
JME cident KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 
Capital, $5 $500, 000. Paid up $350, 000. 








ASTOUNDING ATTACK UPON THE 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


In a recent number of a trade paper devoted 
to the interest of the retail clothing trade, an 
article appears which, after discussing the 
causes for last year’s depression i in ready-made 
clothing, concludes as follows: 
“ Per aps not all of our members appreciate 
the effect upen our trade of the enormous 
business that the PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS 
CO. is doing through EVERY post-office and 
express office in the UNITED STATES. It 
is not an uncommon sight to see of a Saturday 
& line of people waiting at some post-office in 
Maine, Illi inois, or even California, for parcels 
of this concern’s custom clothing to be delivered 
them. Backed by ample capital, and with 
astonishing energy, they have pushed their 
business up to such a magnitude, that a profit 
per pair which to us would hardly pay rent, 
to them means a handsome return upon their 
capital. Representing as the ably do 
over a MILLION CONSUMERS. of cloth, 
they demand and obtain cloth in the woolen 
markets of the East at LOWER figures than 
ever before quoted. By the system that they 
originated, they never have to carry any ready- 
made clothing, but CUT EVERY GARMENT 
TO ORDER, which of course attracts a great 
many customers, as their prices are even lower 
than the same garment ready-made, It is 
useless to deny that they have treated their 
customers with a liberality which THEY CAN 
AFFORD TO DO, where our trades cannot, 
even to the extent of refunding money at a 
buyer’s request, or making a new garment 
when customers send wrong measures. It has 
been suggested that a memorial be addressed 
to Congress by the clothing dealers, calling 
attention to the operations of this company 
through the post-offices and express companies, 
asking if some action cannot be taken to pro- 
tect the trade against such competition.” 
We have read the above, with great atten- 
tion, but fail to see how Congress could be 
induced to interfere with a business that has 
REDUCED THE COST OF CLOTHING 
to the people, We leave it for our friends and 
customers throughout the country to let their 
representatives in Congress understand whether 
or os our enterprise has been a benefit to the 
ople. 
In the meantime we shall continue, upon 
receipt of 6 cents, to send our packages con- 
taining twenty samples cloth, from which we 
make to order our famous custom-made Ply- 
mouth Rock $3, $4, and $5 pants, and $13.25, 
$16.75, and $20.50 suits, together with a linen 
— / gee and guaranteed self-measurement 
D 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to 


Il to 17 Eliot St, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES.—285 Broadway. New 
York; Burnside Building, Worcester, 
Mass.; Gilmore House, Springfield, Mass. ; 
60 Market St., Lynn, Mass.; Butier’s Ex- 
ehange, Providence, BR. I.; Register Build- 
ing, New Haven, Conn. ; 943 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Any one wishing to learn of our pg eng A may 
write the American Express Co.. n (capi 
$20,000,000), or consult the sommapascia yer By 


O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


FINE MILLINERY 
AND DRY GOODS, 
SILVERWARE, 
GLASS AND CHINA, 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


We carry a stock ofeverything necessary 
for personal or household use. 

Send 10 cents for our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue, and save time and money. 

Paid parcels delivered free of charge 
within a radius of seventy-five miles of 
New York City. 

Mention The Sunday School Times, 


Use STUART’S SPOOL COTTON. 


Unexcelled for Strength, Smoothness, and Finish, 
A prominent wholesale firm in the West sa: 

















JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Por driving or street wear. 
care from selected stock, and warranted. 


lo learn how to get them,and save money, 


book about gleves. Established 136, 








JOHNSTOWN, N. Y¥. 





HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES — 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


Made with 
Those wishing serviceable gloves,aid 


send stamp to the manufacturer for his 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


ys: 
“We think Stuart’s Spool Cotton is the cheapest 
thread in the country, considering quality and price.” 
For sale by all leading Dry-goods and Notion jobbers. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE. 


So light a child can run it. 
So simple it requires no care. 
So str ‘ong tt it never wears out. 


G™ESs worth $1.00 tb $1.95 for only 75 cts. During 

Jan. and Feb. we will sell 20,000 yds. colored Gros 

Grains and Satin Rhadames, worth fully = 00 to $1.25 
r yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas. A. 
tevens, 69 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 























EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest | ty Send 1 © Cents’ 
for Buyers’ ONTGOMERY, WARD’ 








as |) mei 
, Seabright, Oo SENSE Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED Cora- 
ren SULA HOUSE, werete:| ac Dare eee a Laem nears Ae See ton, Over 14 al 


’ Guide. 
& CO., 1Ll-Li4 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Lil 








The hy. . bh , an advertisement of > 
Seas Rapa tees heen rape eer SSP Ee EES i aoe es 











